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CA Paul Revere Signal 


.....every time you telephone 


Back of 
your 
telephone 


The s.gnal lamp in Old North Church 
flashed its message to Paul Revere. So 
the lamp in a telephone switchboard sig- 
nals the operator when you lift the re- 
ceiver off the hook. 

This tiny switchboard lamp, with over 
ten million like it, is a vital part of the 
naticn’s telephone system—a little thing, 
but carrying a big responsibility. As your 
representative at the telephone exchange 




















it instantly summons the ever alert oper- 
ator to answer your call. 

Making these lamps, millions of them 
every year, is one of the many Western 
Electric functions. From lamp to switch- 
board, every one of the 110,000 individ- 
ual parts must be carefully made and fitted 
together to do its share in the vast tele- 
phone plant—a manufacturing job un- 
equalled in diversity and intricacy. 


The switchboard 
lamp, delicate yet 
rugged. With a fil- 
ament one-sixth 
as fine as a human 
hair, this lamp is so 
well made that it is 
good for a hundred 
years’ service. 
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ANNOUNCING 
a [Two ION TRUCK 






; And now a Two Ton Truck bearing 
| Graham Brothers name— 


At a price made exceptionally low by 
huge production. 
; Two Ton 





i A truck that will contribute a new chap- 
: Truck Chassis ° . ; 
. ter to the history of commercial hauling. 
. $ ‘ 
| 1445 A truck you will want to see! 
1 f.o. b. Detroit 
. Dual Rear Tires and Graham Brothers Trucks, with Dodge 
h Disc Wheels Optional 


Brothers %4-Ton Commercial Cars, 
: ’ meet 90% of all hauling requirements. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansville —D E TR OIT —sStockton 


A DivistOon OF DounuGeEe BROTHERS INC 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED—TORONTO,. ONTARIO 


GRAHAM BROTHER 
TRUCKS 
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SOLD BY 
DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS 
EVERY WHERE 
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ings or contem- 


plated purchases. 
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A Tour Reveals People Are 
Prosperous and Happy 


y SHE WRITER has. been 
away from the haunts of 
finance, traveling in the 

East and in the South-East. 

On all sides are evidences that 
the people of this country are en- 
joying a better scale of living than 
ever before. 


Wherever you go you find that 
people have more money in the 
bank than ever before, that home- 
buying is under way on an unpre- 
cedented scale, that money is be- 
ing saved by larger numbers of 
families than in the past that an 
increasing number of workers are 
carrying life insurance, that more 
and more of the children of fam- 
ilies in ordinary circumstances are 
getting the benefits of advanced 
education, that travel for pleasure 
is being indulged in by all classes, 
that the ownership of an automo- 
bile is becoming the rule rather 
than the exception among artisans, 
that Bolshevism is practically un- 
known away from our industrial 
centers. 


Unhappily there are not as many 
evidences of prosperity among 
those who draw their living from 
the soil. Urban folks manifestly 
have been faring better than farm 
folks. Buying of modern farm 
machinery and implements has not 
been commensurate with buying 
of comforts and luxuries by city 
people. You get the distinct im- 
pression that industry has _ pro- 
eressed more than agriculture. A 
good many farm folks feel that, 
somehow or other, they have not 
been given as generous a deal as 
industry and business have re- 
ceived from the Government. 

Nowhere have I found indica- 
tions that President Coolidge has 
lost his popularity. In the Middle- 
West he may—I don’t know. In 
the sections where I have been 
travelling and talking he has risen 
rather than declined in the esteem 
of the people. His undemonstra- 


tiveness, his strict attention to his 
duties, his advocacy and practice of 


By B. C. Forbes 


economy have made a strong, fa- 
vorable impression. He is gener- 
ally viewed as safe and conserva- 
tive, an ideal man at the head of 
the American Government in these 
days of light-heartedness and, as 
it appears to many, frivolity. 

Those who have their eyes glued 
to the stock market ticker all day 
and every day are inclined to pic- 
ture the American people as watch- 
ing closely every fluctuation on the 
New York Stock Exchange. This 
notion is totally wrong. Intelli- 
gent people throughout the coun- 
try do take an interest in the 
trend of the security markets. 
The number who speculate in 
stocks on some scale unquestion- 
ably has increased. But the most 
notable development in this con- 
nection is the rapid growth in the 
number of workers who take a 
keen interest in their own com- 
pany because of ownership of 
shares therein, acquired usually on 
easy, attractive terms. There are 
to-day few more significant economic 
evolutions than this. 


One gets the impression that de- 
centralization of industry has set 
in and is likely to broaden greatly. 
Already branch plants are being 
established at various strategic dis- 
tribution points. Ford’s example 
in setting up large assembling 


plants all over the country doubt- 
less is having an influence. The 
great mail-order houses of Chicago 
also are opening branches; one 
opened in Atlanta a few weeks ago 
attracted 30,000 visitors the first 
day. This whole movement 

quickened by high freight rates. 

Looking from a distance at 
financial events, the most note- 
worthy development would not 
appear to be the 50 per cent. stock 
dividend declared by General Mo- 
tors or the furious speculation in 
that company’s shares but the ad- 
vance in the New York Federal 
Reserve rediscount rate from 3% 
per cent. to 4 percent. This action 
has been inspired by the expansion 
in borrowing, both for commercial 
and stock market purposes. Pres- 
ent money rates are not high nor is 
dear money threatened. Neverthe- 
less the step taken by the Federal 
Reserve authorities is not calcu- 
lated, to say the least, to fan 
speculative enthusiasm. 

The writer feels more confident 
over general business prospects 
than over prospects of stocks 
which have been daringly manipu- 
lated. Investment stocks which 
have acted rationally look more at- 
tractive than speculative issues 
which have been boomed by pow- 
erful professional operators. 
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One of New York’s leading financiers once 
termed New Orleans’ financial district ‘“‘the 
Wall Street of the South.” 


Here, in the very center of Southern finan- 
cial activity, stands the CANAL BANK-a bul- 
wark of security; a living symbol of conserva- 
tive progress. 

If your domestic trade turns southward, if 
your export department is expanding its 
activities, your primary need is an adequate 


banking connection in the “port of the Valley 
to the World.” 


Since 18381, this Bank has constructively 
served the financial needs of New Orleans and 
the Nation. The CANAL offers nearly a century 
of accumulated experience in counseling com- 
mercial enterprises. 


Interested executives are cordially invited to write 
for our booklet: “Through Ninety-Five Years.” 


of New Orleans 
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Six “Dont’s” That Helped 
Him Do Things 


Harry R. Swartz, President of R. Hce & Co., Probably the Largest Manu- 


facturers of Newspaper Printing Presses in the World, Was Fired 
From Two Jobs Before He Found His Stride—For Self- 
Discipline He Evolved His Winning Dont’s” 


across the sky one Summer 

morning some few years ago, 
in the little town of Hazelton, Pa., 
a small boy crept out of his bed 
and tiptoed over to the window. 
Standing there, tense 
with eagerness, he lis- 


Je as dawn sent its streaks 


By O. D. Foster 


at 7 A. M. in a dingy little print 
shop. 

Right back of him a wiry little 
man in overalls was taking the 
shutters off the lion’s cage. Ele- 
phants near him were crunching 


who was passing by, “where's Mr. 
Barnum, and how can I get a ticket 
to the show?” 
He didn’t have long to wait. 
The engineer of the Calliope 
heard him. “Come here, son,” he 
called quickly. “I need 





tened. As he listened 
little thrills of delight 
ran up and down his 
spine. His eyes grew 
round with excitement, 
for over from. the 
north, loafing along on 
the clear morning air 
came the soft murmur 
of moving men and 
wagons, a low moaning 
sound and suppressed 
excitement of action. 
“Wild animals,’ he 
whispered to himself 
eagerly. “I can hear a 
lion roar!” 
Trembling with 
haste and excitement 
he slipped into his 
clothes. Once outside 
he ran quickly down 
the sleepy streets. It 
did not take long to 
reach the outskirts of 
that little town. Be- 
fore him on the open 
field was a sight calcu- 
lated to stir a boy to 
action. Red wagons, 
blazoned with gor- 
geous scrolls of gold 
were dazzling in the 
rays of the rising sun. 
Men were taking off 
the wooden shutters 
and the jungle animals 
were stretching them- 








a boy. Get a pail and 
fill this boiler.” 

In telling me about 
it Mr. Swartz said he 
is still convinced that 
boiler leaked, for after 
twelve dripping pails 
had been emptied into 
it there was no appar- 
ent sign of its being 
anywhere near full. 

He stuck to his job 
manfully. Over at the 
cook wagon they took 
pity on the tired boy 
and gave him a sand- 
wich and a cup of cof- 
fee. Then he went 
over and looked into 
the lion’s eyes. What 
he saw there decided 
him and he went back 
to his work of filling 
the boiler. When he 
was through he asked 
for his ticket. The 
engineer was wily. 

“Better come with 
us in the procession,” 
he said to the excited 
boy. “T’ll let you stoke 
the boiler and maybe 
I'll let you open the 
throttle.” 

The print shop 
slipped into the discard. 

That night the eve- 
ning paper carried a 
banner head. Under it 








selves to meet the com- 
ing day. As he hurried 
across the space where 
the men were already 
driving stakes for the 
big tent he saw the 
panther dragging its long, lean 
length across the floor of its 
wagon, and when he came opposite 
it opened its mouth in a mighty 
yawn. As he saw it Harry Swartz 
shivered with delight. He forgot 
he was just a printer’s devil, due 





world-famous 


Harry R. Swartz 


who began as a printer’s devil and now heads R. Hoe & Co., 
of newspaper presses. The 
“Don’ts” that helped him do things are printed on the next page. 


manufacturers 


the little bundles of hay they 
rolled up in their trunks. Just 
beyond, the engineer of the steam 
Calliope was testing its measures. 
The boy looked around at the busy 
men. 


“Say, Mister,” he said to one 


was a description of 
the parade. The Calli- 
ope was featured as 
the most important and 
best thing in the show. 
“And why not?” read 
the article. “For it was fired and 
operated by our own printer’s 
devil, who denied his services to 
his regular duties to aid the show.” 

Swartz read it again and again. 
Famous at twelve! The next 
morning he swaggered a bit as he 
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came in the door of the office. 


editor was in his chair. 


The failed in my part, I was given to 


understand that even after months 


“Hello, Harry,” he said, “I hear of proved responsibility I was of 


you’ve turned fireman.” 


so little consequence that I would 


“Yes,” said Harry, with a grand be dropped without a thought. It 


air. 


cut me bitterly then, but it has 


“So have I,” said the editor. served me since. 


“You’re fired.” 


“Interdependence is the basis of 


_So ended and began his connec- all good business relations. The 
tion with the publishing business. most successful executives of to- 


If you had told him at that minute day are leaders, not drivers, and 


that some day he would sit in the their first object is always to give 


presidential chairs of two 
of the largest organiza- 
tions of their kind in the 
country he would have 
taken it as a huge joke. 
Yet on the first of this year 
Harry R. Swartz resigned 
as president of the Inter- 
type Corporation and be- 
came chairman of the 
board, in order to accept 
the presidency of R. Hoe 
& Co., probably the largest 
manufacturers of news- 
paper presses in the world. 
And he is a director of 
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get, but he found another shortly 
after that with Coxe Brothers & 
Company, at Drifton, Pa. Here, as 
the youngest member of the office 
force, he cleaned oil lamps, swept 
the office, took care of the stoves 
and did other unpleasant but 
necessary jobs. 

“Looking back on it,” he laugh- 
ingly told me, “that row of smoke- 


‘blackened oil lamps stood to me 


for an invading army. Every morn- 
ing when they were lined 
up I had a most over- 








Read ’Em and Resolve! 


ents from two jobs—in one 
case entirely unjustly—before 
he got on the road to success, 
Harry Swartz, recently elected 
president of R. Hoe & Co., had 
his fighting spirit aroused. In 
his determination to “show ’em’’ 
he evolved these “don’ts.” Read 
"em and resolve: 


powering desire to shoot 
them full of holes. The 
only way I got away with 
that job was to set them 
up in battle array and cap- 
ture them one by one.” It 
is a way Swartz has to this 
day. He lines up his jobs, 
looks them over, and then 
captures them. 

He stayed with this con- 
cern for two years. A mis- 
understanding arose and 


Ansco Photo Products Co. 
and the Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, and treasurer of 
the Advertising Club of 
New York. 

Both the circus and the 
loss of his job taught 
Swartz a lesson. One was 
that human nature must be 
served; the other, how 
easy it is to lose by some 
one small and thoughtless 
act the place you have 
gained through months of 
hard work. As he passed 
out through the door he 
remembered how he had 
earned his Summer job of 
printer’s devil by the faith- 
ful delivery of papers after 
school during a long, cold 
Winter. Through snow 
and blizzards he _ had 
stumbled along with ach- 
ing hands and feet so that 
every one of his 110 cus- 
tomers might find his paper 
lying at his door. The 
other boys had missed 





Don’t fail to concen- 
trate on the one great 
object in life—success. 
Don’t lose your pa- 
tience,, waste your time, 
or scatter your ener- 
gies. 

Don’t make _ excuses; 
they are the tools of 
cowards. 

Don’t forget that the 
man who watches the 
clock will never be more 
than one of the hands. 
Don’t take everything 
on high or you will strip 
your gears, yet to run 
continually on low is 
extravagant; study your 
speed. 

Don’t bow to defeat 
unless you are sure of 
its identity. 


without waiting for his ex- 
planation he was ° fired 
again. That sort of thing 
was considered good disci- 
pline for boys in those 
. days. 

“By this time I had be- 
gun to find myself,” he 
said. “I had learned that 
big fish exist in big pools 
and grow big by swimming 
around, watching the 
habits of other fish and 
through learning to take 
care of themselves in 
emergencies. I had left 
school at thirteen. At 
fifteen I realized that I had 
made a terrible mistake, 
for I could never get any- 
where without an educa- 
tion. I did not know ex- 
actly how to go to work 
to get it, but I began look- 
ing around. Among other 
things I read advertise- 
ments. One of them 
seemed to fit my case. it 
was from a business col- 
lege at Scranton, and I de- 

















some times. He had not. 
So, when school closed and 
all the boys were looking for work, 
he had been taken on. He had 
been very proud of that. His lip 
curled. He wondered if the editor 
had forgotten the lure of red and 
gold cages, of lions’ roars, and the 
feel of one small, thin brown hand 
on a trembling throttle. 

“At that minute,’ Swartz said, 
“there was born in my heart some 
special sense of sympathy which 
has never left me. I realized later 
how differently that situation 
could have been handled and a boy 
started on the right road. Instead 
of being made to feel that as a 
member of an organization I had 


those under them a square deal. 
Never is this of more importance 
than with the growing boy, who 
learns his business ethics from the 
behavior of those over him. Many 
a boy has had his whole career 
ruined because he started under 
men whose low standards and 
questionable business ethics 
warped his outlook. As I walked 
out of that office I not only felt 
the injustice that had been done 
me, but I asked myself bitterly 
whether this was what all men did 
when they reached positions of 
authority.” 

Positions were none too easy to 


termined to go there and 
take the commercial 
course.” 

Although Mr. Swartz did not 
tell me so, I understand he bor- 
rowed the money to take this 
course. He allowed nothing to 
divert him. He knew he must 
make every minute count, and he 
did. His hours of sleep were so 
few that they seriously taxed the 
strength of the growing boy. His 
expenses were cut to a minimum. 
By the end of eight weeks he had 
completed and passed the exami- 
nations for a course which nor- 
mally covered about six months. 
He established a new record. With 
his training came new ambition. 
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He determined to go West where 
there was more opportunity to 
make his mark. 

“Before leaving I naturally went 
down to see my parents at Jeddo, 
Pennsylvania,” Mr. Swartz went 
on. “While I was there the man 
who had fired me came to town. 
He knew that I had intended to 
take this commercial course and he 
looked me up. After he had 
talked with me awhile he amazed 
me by saying: 

“*How would you like to come 
back to us as bookkeeper ?’ 

“For just a minute I hesitated. 
I had wonderful plans for the 
West. It looked like the golden 
road to opportunity. Then my 
better sense prevailed. Here was 
vindication. They were not only 
satisfied that I had been in the 
right, but they liked me _ well 
enough to want me back. I needed 
the money, and it was certainty 
against uncertainty. 

“*Would I have a chance to get 
ahead?’ I asked him. 

“*That’s up to you,’ he said 
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briefly. ‘Come back and see what 
you can do.’” 

“T started immediately and was 
promoted step by step until at 
eighteen they made me paymas- 
ter.” (At that time the company’s 
employees numbered four thou- 
sand men.) Meanwhile, Swartz 
had been making up for his lack 
of education. A young engineer 
had come to the company straight 
from college. To Swartz he repre- 
sented the last word in educational 
achievement. He persuaded this 
engineer to tutor him and studied 
with him for four years. It was 
high school and college rolled into 
one. Swartz had to be at the plant 
every morning at seven and often 
at two he was still working over 
his lessons; so sleep was a negli- 
gible quantity. It was a risky 
thing for a boy in his teens but 
he was husky -enough to pull 
through. 


less again,” he told me. 
had the idea that I wanted a larger 
field to work in. Now I felt ready 


Jeddo plant, 


“By this time I was getting rest- 
“T stili 


for it. An opening in Philadel- 


phia attracted me, and although 
they offered me only $18 a week, 


I took the job. Meanwhile John. 
Markle, managing director of the 
had been elected 
president of the Sprague Electric 
Company of New York City. With- 
in a year he sent for me, and I 
came over to New York in 1900 
as its secretary and 


to act 
treasurer. 


life,” 
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are necessary in all the affairs of 


Swartz said to me, “not 
merely because they make friends, 


but because they hold them.” 


“Those days of struggle with 
that little company were probably 
the turning point of my life. We 
needed the full co-operation of 
every man in the organization, and 
it was my constant study how to 
get it. I learned that interde- 
pendence rather than dependence, 
or cocky independence, must be 
the basis of all relationship if we 
were to succeed, and that it did 
not pay to lose my nerve, for I 





At that time Swartz was just 
twenty-four, bright, alert, and re- 
sponsible, but without very wide 
experience. He came into an or- 
ganization which was staggering 
under serious financial difficulties. 
Markle knew his man. He watched 
him but he gave him his head. Be- 
fore long Swartz .developed re- 
markable powers in reorganiza- 
tion. Up to now his work has kept 
him more or less in the office end. 
As an executive of a struggling 
company, whose affairs were in a 
perilous condition, he came in 
touch with every department. His 
desire for knowledge grew with 
the test. Everywhere he went he 
made friends. In the plant, in the 
offices, in executive conference, 
every man who dealt with him 
knew that while he was a stern 
disciplinarian he gave everybody 
a square deal. 

“Sincerity and square dealing 





















Two Modern Pressrooms 


(Above) A battery of twelve Hoe 
Heavy-Pattern Unit-Type 16-page Press 
Units in the new pressroom of the Los 
Angeles “Evening Herald.” (Left) A 
glimpse of the pressroom of the “Asahi 
Shimbun,” Osaka, Japan. 





needed all I had. Optimism in 
business is not a virtue, it is just 
plain common sense. 


“T also learned that constant think- 
ing in the right direction and hard 
work are bound to produce results, 
and that nothing takes the place of 
work. Thinking that is not trans- 
lated into action is worthless, and 
hard work without brains back of it 
is almost as bad; but the two to- 
gether make a combination that 
wins. Progress depends not alone 
on knowledge but on how it is ap- 
applied. 


“Industrial problems, I also 
learned, should be thought out, not 
fought out. 


“The most successful executives 
of to-day are leaders, not drivers. 
Much can be accomplished by tact 
and diplomacy. 

“A wrench is useful in skilled 
hands, but when it is thrown into the 
gears of a valuable machine the dam- 
age it does is often beyond repair. 

“Also, I never start a fight, but if 
I am drawn into one / see it to a 
finish.” 

Mr. Swartz is a good example 
of his own philosophy. Few men 
would be physically able to keep 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Heavy State and Local Taxes 
a Brake Upon Business 


By Roger W. Babson 


HERE was a time a few 
years ago when some of my 
business acquaintances 

would become confidental as I 
talked over with them the problem 
of the increased cost of doing busi- 
ness. I recall one very good friend 
of mine, a successful manufacturer, 
who leaned forward in his chair one 
day when I was sitting in his office 
and said to me: 

“You know, Babson, all that you 
say about the increasing burden 
of taxation is true, but just between 
ourselves, I am frankly not doing 
very much worrying. I don’t care 
what my costs are as long as | 
know what they are. It.is my 
duty to protect my stockholders, 


business the bigger the fine. I, 
for one, don’t propose to be soaked 
any longer. Let the public pay 
the fine!” 

Now this point of view has pre- 
vailed ever since the government 
first began to penalize the brains 





1914. Just so long as we were in 
a rising market the problem, while 
distressing, was at least bearable. 
But to-day the scene has changed. 
Over the period of the next long 
swing we are in an era of falling 
prices, and from now on it is go- 
ing to be less and less a sellers’ 
market and more a buyers’ market. 

Furthermore, the costs of pro- 
duction and of distribution are be- 
ing more narrowly scrutinized to- 
day than ever before. Competition 
is keener and the margin of profit 
is daily becoming narrower. The 
soft, fat days generated by the 
economic needs of the war and its 
aftermath are over. The American 


business man who is going to suc- 








and the only way 





to do this is to in- 
clude this taxation 
item in the other 
costs of doing busi- 
ness and pass it on 
to the consumer.” 

This man has a 
viewpoint I have 
found _ reflected 
more or less gen- 
erally. Although a 


Agriculture and 


remarkable wave Mining and Quarrying 
of increased effic- 
iency has_ spread 


throughout the in- 
dustries of the 
country, yet the re- 
sulting saving, 
while reducing the 
physical cost of 
production, has not 
had its logical con- 
sequence in price 
reductions. And 
the answer lies in 
a single word — 
taxation. 

Another manu- 
facturer of my ac- | 
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ceed during the 
next ten years has 
got to be an entire- 
ly different type of 
business man from 
the one who rode 
the economic wave 





of the past dozen 
years. or so. 





























STATE FEDERAL 
TAX TAX 


The public is de- 
manding lower 
prices and what is 
more they are go- 
ing to get lower 
prices. Despite 
, this terrific burden 
| of taxation it is in- 
| teresting to note 

that the producers 


























quaintance has just ; 
perfected an improvement in his 
manufacturing process by which 
his product—an article of almost 
universal use—can be produced at 
about exactly one-half the prev- 
ious cost. 

“Let the price ride,” says my ac- 
quaintance. “We need the money 
to pay our fine.” 

“What do you mean by fine?” 

“T mean taxes,” replied the man- 
ufacturer. “Nowadays every man 
who tries to do business in this 
country is fined and the better the 


and energies of the business men 
of this country by a succession of 
pyramiding taxes enacted by poli- 
ticians who had to have some 
source of revenue for their “pork- 
barrel” appropriations. But we 
are now approaching the point 
where this acceptance of the sit- 
uation on the part of the business 
men of this country is no longer 
possible. 

It is not so easy to-day to pass 
costs on to the consumer as it was 
during the decade beginning with 
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of the country have recognized 
this situation and producing costs 
are beginning to meet this insis- 
tence of the consumer. Distribu- 
tion costs still lag behind in reduc- 
tions, but they will be next. 

The business man, naturally 
enough, has got to put his own 
house in order. There is every 
evidence that he is doing this. He 
is introducing new industrial pro- 
cesses, he is using new and better 
marketing methods, he is employ- 
ing improved labor saving devices. 
3ut all this can only go so far. If all 
that he saves is being tapped for 
governmental extravagances, the 
result is apparent. Such a situa- 
tion destroys initiative, cripples 
ambition. 

Now I know a good many of the 
business men of this country. I 
know also the familiar picture 
which is too often presented— 
that they are a money-grasping, 
pocket-book-blind group of selt- 
satisfied Babbits whose economic 
and social horizon is bound on all 
sides by the dollar sign. I know 
how absolutely false in fact this 


federal taxes. While agriculture, 
therefore, led the list it is interest- 
ing to see how heavy the tax bur- 
den rests upon other major indus- 
tries as evidenced in one of the 
graphs accompanying this article. 
These figures for 1922 will serve 
just as well as any other recent 
year to indicate the trend. Let us 
take these figures in another way 
for a moment. Let us consider 
them from the viewpoint, not of 
net profits, but translated into the 
number of cents which go for 
taxes out of each hundred dollars 
of receipts and we get the results 
revealed by the other graph. 
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cover it in time so as not to take 
it myself, it would hardly be rea- 
sonable for me to distribute this 
poison among my customers. I 
would avoid getting sick by not 
taking it myself but if I made my 
customers sick so they could not 
do business with me I would eco- 
nomically have accomplished about 
the same thing. 

In other words, we are rapidly 
approaching a point where vhe 
taxation octopus is wrapping its 
tentacles around the consumer in 
a manner that is striking back at 
the business men through the: 
threatened loss of purchasing 
power. In the recent fundamental- 
ist controversy there was a profes- 
sor in an orthodox theological 
school who said to his students 
one day, “Gentlemen, there is no 
way around it, we have simply got 
to face this question of evolution.” 
Then followed a long pate dur- 
ing which he looked steadily at the 
class, and finally he stepped back, 
took up his notes from the desk 
and said, “And now, gentlemen, 

having faced it, let 











picture is. 
Of course, the 
average business 


man wants to make 
money. The profit 
motive in human 
nature is inherent- 
ly a sane motive. It 
is subject to abuse 
as all things are 
subject to abus.. 
3ut on the whole, 
the American busi- 
ness man_ seeks 
profits because they 
are a measure of 
success. At heart 
it is the lure of ad- 
venture, the sense 
of constructive and 
creative accom- 
plishment, that 
keeps him going 
day in and day out. 

If this spark is to 
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heavier and heavier 

externally applied Manufacturing 
burdens that are as a Whole 
not of his own 
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us go on to the 
next subject on our 
program this morn- 
ing.” 

This is the way 
business men have 
been facing the 
problem of taxa- 
tion for a number 
of years. The time 
is at hand when 
they will have to 
face it a little dif- 
ferently. Taxaticn 
as it is carried on 
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in practice in every 
city, in every state, 
and in the Federal 
Government is a 
parasitic monster 
that is devouring 
the best energies, 
the best enthusi- 
asms, the best in- 
dustrial achieve- 
ments of the Amer- 
ican business man. 
Fundamental ec2- 
nomic laws cannot 

















cadence in the business life of this 
country will set in. 


Now let us consider for a mom- 
ent what industries are to-day pay- 
ing the most taxes. A short time 
ago the Department of Agriculture 
announced that for the year 1922 
agricultural corporations through- 
out the country paid out about 86 
per cent. of their net profits for 
taxes, about 65 per cent. of their 
net profits for state and local taxes, 
and upward of 21 per cent. for 


This amazing penalizing of 
working capital, we must remem- 
ber, is directed against the men 
engaged in active business and not 
against the idle capitalist. It is 
almost natural that men will resort 
to any legitimate means of defense 
against unreasonable exaction. The 
business man has until now passed 
this burden along. But funda- 
mentally what has this done? If 
I should get a package of poison 
sent to me and would astutely dis- 


ne 

=— be changed by leg- 
islation, and yet this is what most 
taxation endeavors to do. 





I believe that statistics will show 
there never has been a time when 
church membership was larger in 
proportion to the population than 
to-day. Surely there has never been 
a time when it was easier to raise 
church funds. It is probable that 
there never was an age when more 
people believed in religion than be- 
lieve in it to-day.—James J:-Davis, 
Secretary of Labor. : 
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In the minds of many people 
there still lurks a prejudice against 
corporations. They do not seem 


’ to realize that to-day the corpora- 


tion is an absolutely necessary 
form of business organization and 
its usefulness is continually in- 
creasing and extending. It is a 
recognized fact that there are but 
two forms of business combina- 
tions available for the conduct of 
commercial enterprise, namely, 
partnership and a corporation. The 
one is easily entered into and as 
easily dissolved. The other is 
carefully formed and permanent in 
its character. The corporation is 
the outcome of evolution and 
progress; it is the commercial 
force of the age and facilitates the 
transaction of great enterprises. 
Society has developed far beyond 
the bounds when its needs can be 
satisfied by individual exertion.—S. 


M. Kennedy, vice - president, 
Southern California Edison Co. 
* * x 


Your value is increased as the 
need for supervision is decreased. 
The man whose work constantly 
requires watching must, of course, 
help pay the watcher.—Exchange. 

£2 


As the soil, however rich it may 
be, cannot be productive without 
culture, so the mind without cul- 
tivation can never produce good 
fruit."—Bullock Way. 

eo 


Young men talk of trusting to 
the spur of the occasion. That 
trust is vain. Occasion cannot 
make spurs, you must win them. 
If you wish to use them, you must 
buckle them to your own heels be- 
fore you go into the fight—James 
A. Garfield. 


* * * 


The finest endowment policy 
ever bestowed upon a man is the 
ability to work, and the enjoyment 
of work.—Brownell. 

ae et 

Patience is a good thing for a 
man to have. But when he haz 
got so mutch ov it, that he can fish 
all day long without enny bate on 
hiz hook, lazyness iz what’s the 
matter of him. Exactly so—Josh 
Billings. 


What is Money? 


Money is what Money does. 


Money means the satisfaction of 
the wants of Civilization and the 
refinement of those wants means 
the advance of Civilization. 


Money keeps business going. 
Money raises art. 


Money builds churches and li- 
braries and schools and colleges 
and hospitals and diminishes dis- 
ease and develops science and 
writes songs and plays and operas. 

Money builds airplanes and 
sends men around the world on 
them. It has taught us to talk 
through the airlanes without 
wires. It brings us the news of 
the world between the setting of 
suns. 


It is money that is beginning to 
deliver us from the greed and self- 
ishness that have been the bane 
of the world since the days when 
civilized man first began to sit up 
and take notice. It was the nar- 
row money that made man nar- 
row. It is the broad money that 
led him into the straight paths of 
helpfulness and the Christian spir- 
it toward all mankind. 


Money not only makes the world 
go but it makes the world ad- 
vance.—Frederick Boyd Stevenson 
in the Brooklyn “Eagle.” 





A Text 
ITHHOLD not good from 


them to whom it is due, 
when it is in the power of thine 
hand to do it.—Proverbs 4:27. 


Sent m by E. Rhea, Los 
Angeles, Calif. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 











A great many well-meaning 
folks talk about the value of sav- 
ing—That’s jaw-bone. 

Some folks wish they had saved 
or were saving—That’s wish-bone. 

A few people resolve to begin 
saving now, and do it—That’s 
backbone.—The Chase Monthly 
Magazine. 























It is well to remember the pres- 
ent buying habit of the public. The 
intensive — and extensive — devel- 
opment of modern advertising and 
merchandising has led people to 
look for guidance in everything 
they buy. American customs, 
clothes, foods, homes—in fact the 
entire American life—is fast be- 
coming highly standardized. Peo- 
ple are, in the main, doing as they 
are toid. What are they being told 
about your product ?—Charles F. 


Dowd. 
x * * 


A man cannot directly choose his 
circumstances, but he can choose 
his thoughts, and so indirectly, yet 
surely shape his curcumstances.— 
James Lane Allen. 

a a 


Reading is to the mind what 
exercise is to the body.—Richard 
Steele. 

oh @ 


Associate yourself with men of 
good quality, if you esteem your 
reputation. Be not apt to relate 
news, if you know not the truth 
thereof. Speak no evil of the ab- 
sent, for it is unjust. Undertake 
not what you cannot perform, but 
be careful to keep your promise. 
There is but one straight course, 
and that is to seek truth, and pur- 
sue it steadily. Nothing but har- 
mony, honesty, industry and fru- 
gality are necessary to make us a 
great and happy nation.—George 


Washington. 
‘oe 


If the spirit of business adven- 
ture is killed, this country will 
cease to hold the foremost posi- 
tion in the world—Andrew Mel- 
lon, Secretary of the Treasury. 

e+ 


An old sage said Opportunity 
knocked on a man’s door once, and, 
being neglected, departed to return 
no more. . That’s poetry. In 
fact, Opportunity rattles on a man’s 
door to get him up every time he 
oversleeps in the morning. 








Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author's name. 
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Your Business—How to Steer 
Clear of Bankruptcy 


An Interview with J. H. Tregoe, Executive Manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Who Talks from the Vantage Point of 
Superior Experience Gained During 45 Years of 
Systematic Study and Business Activity 


It might be a fine amount 

to have—$600,000,000—but it’s 

a shameful sum to lose. Yet in 
one short year, the year 1925, we 
threw away in business failures 
more than $600,000,000 and 
more than 21,000 _ busi- 


S. hundred million dollars! 


By Clara Belle Thompson 


versed with him at every possible 
opportunity and thought and acted 
like him. It is not unusual for a 
twenty-three-year-old man to es- 
teem and pattern after another 
who is forty-seven years his senior. 


goe’s 
shouldering of business responsi- 
bility. “If men had that idea,” Mr. 
Tregoe tapped a credit report with 


engaged his mind until this day. 


Credit, according to Mr. Tre- 
definition, is the proper 


his pencil, “do you think 
21,678 would have failed 








nesses. 

Twenty-one thousand 
firms with all the fine hopes 
and plans and labors that 
went into their building, 
crashed on the rocks of in- 
solvency! Yet those fail- 
ures are now past, carrying 
in their wake all their 
waste and heart sickness. 

But there are failures to 
come. And in 1926 or 1927, 
you or I might see our own 
business suddenly caught 
in the treacherous Mael- 
strom. We might—but we 
needn’t. That is, if we are 
willing to follow the ad- 
vice of J. H. Tregoe. 

With forty-five years of 
business activity to his 
credit, Mr. Tregoe is in a 
position to talk to many of 
us from the vantage point 
of superior experience. But 
he makes few claims. As 
executive manager and 
treasurer of the National 
Association of Credit Men, 
he has seen his organiza- 
tion grow from 15,000 to 
30,000 in the years of his 
leadership; his staff in- 
creased from 15 to 160. 
Through him and his aides, 
many businesses have been 
steered from the reefs of 
bankruptcy and pushed in- 
to ports of rehabilitation, 
that, unassisted, would have 

sunk without a bubble. 





The Finest Way 
To Lose Money 


‘T REGOE, who for years has. 


made a serious and system- 
atic study of credit, says: “The 
finest way to lose money is to go 
into business to make it.” 

And he explains: “Of course, 
every man has a right to make a 
living if he invests his brain and 
brawn intelligently. But to 
plunge into business just for the 
money in it is to court failure. 
There must be adaptability. 

“You must be keen about it. 
You are going to be associated 
with your business for ten or 
twenty or fifty years, and you 
ought to get much of the joy of 
living from it. But it is a fright- 
ful waste—physical, mental and 
financial—to be tied to an uncon- 
genial livelihood. That is why 
it is so important to test your 
inclinations by working for one 
or a dozen men, as the case may 
be, before you obligate yourself 
to a business of your own. 

“Not a few men have become 
bankrupt because their work 
was such drugery to them that 
they could not give it a chance.” 


last year for $608,442,768? 
No, they lacked adaptabil- 
ity. Do you know what?” 

I didn’t. 

“There are serious-mind- 
ed individuals in this coun- 
try that would like to see 
laws passed to deal with 
men who are considering 
business enterprises. This 
legislation would provide 
certain examinations for 
the man who contemplated 
being a grocer, another 
set for the prospective 
baker, for the dry goods 
merchant, for the tailor. 
In other words, make en- 
try into the trades as difii- 
cult and serious as into 
the professions. Of course, 
our prevailing democracy 
would not tolerate such 
stringency, nor could I 
favor it personally. But it 
is a thought in the right 
direction. Just because you 
may have $5,000 or $10,000 
in capital does not mean 
that you are qualified to 
enter: business. I am recall- 
ing two young men who 
came under my observation 
recently. Each of them had 
$4,500 cash and was about 
to organize his own firm. 

One of them planned to 
enter the notion business. 
He intended to _ invest 
$3,000 in his original stock, 
pay $500 for fixtures as an 











Thirty-seven years ago 





initial installment and the 





Mr. Tregoe was_ book- 


keeper in a wholesale house. His 
chief had under his jurisdiction the 
office management and the depart- 
Mr. Tregoe so 
admired and respected the man that 
He read 
the books that he suggested, con- 


ment of credits. 


he took him as a model. 


But this is unusual: When the 
man died a couple of years later, 
Mr. Tregoe, in spite of his age— 
or lack of it—and inexperience, was 
promoted to his chief’s place. He 
began, then, the serious and sys- 
tematic study of credit that has 


balance in eighteen month- 
ly payments. The other $1,000 he 
reserved for incidentals. His rent 
was $200 a month, and he required 
only one clerk in addition to him- 
self. Going over his figures, it was 
evident that a stock of $3,000 
would be adequate to cover his op- 
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erating expenses and to give him 
a living wage as well as a fair re- 
turn on his investment. As a credit 
risk, I would call him good. 

“The other lad was more ambi- 
tious. He wanted $8,000 worth of 
stock, paying 30 per cent. down. 
His rent was $750 a month, he re- 
quired four clerks and a stenogra- 
pher and he expected to do $1,000 
worth of initial advertising. The 
neighborhood that he had chosen 
for his store was accustomed to 
fine fixtures and expensive dis- 
plays. He was a specious talker, 
and with his few thousands doubt- 
less he will be able to make a 
business start. But, personally, I 
consider him entitled to no credit 
whatsoever. He is riding for a fall. 
He lacks responsibility. And the 
pity of it is that there are dozens 
like him, unable to sit down and 
figure in actual dollars and cents.” 

I interrupted with a question. 
“Isn’t there some way to gain this 
knowledge? Your second young 
man might have just as good a 
chance as your first, if he were 
taught to check up on himself.” , 


How to Learn Cheaply 


Mr. Tregoe nodded. “It is true 
that mighty few are born with a 
business sense. They have to ac- 
quire it. If I were a young man, I 
would learn my first business les- 
sons as cheaply as possible. I 
mean, by working for the other 
fellow. I would in that way get 
my bearings and not be dipping 
into my own capital. 

“A young man was in conversa- 
tion with me a few weeks ago. He 
is the son of an old friend, and we 
were chatting while I waited for 
his father. 

“‘’'m going into radio,’ he re- 
marked. ‘Lots of money in radio.’ 

“ “Yes ?’ 

“‘T should say. Dick Grant 
cleared $9,000 in the first six 
months.’ 

““*That’s fine.’ I tried not to 
sound too grandfatherly. ‘But 
what do you know about radio?’ 

“The youngster raised a noncha- 
lant shoulder. ‘Oh, not so much. 
But I’m a fast worker. And be- 
lieve me, I could use the cash!’ 

“He could. So could I. But thai 
is no way to get it. The finest way 
to lose money is to go into busi- 
ness to make it.” 

“What?” 

“Exactly. Of course, every man 
has a right to make a living if he 
invests his brain and brawn intel- 
ligently. But to plunge into busi- 
ness just for the money in it is 
to court failure. There must be 
adaptability. 

“You must be keen about it. 
You are going to be associated 
with your business for ten or 
twenty or fifty years, and you 


ought to get much of the joy of 
living from it. But it is a fright- 
ful waste—physical, mental and 
financial—to be tied to an uncon- 
genial livelihood. That is why it is 
so important to test your inclina- 
tions by working for one or a 
dozen men, as the case may be, 
before you obligate yourself to a 
business of your own. Not a few 
men have become bankrupt be- 
cause their work was such drudg- 
ery to them that they could not 
give it a chance. 


On Going Into Business 


“However, after you have de- 
cided upon the business that is to 
receive your capital investment, 
you are not quite ready to make 
the initial step. At the risk of 
sounding bromidic, I am going to 
say that a man lays the foundation 

















J. H. Tregoe 


Executive Manager and Treasurer, 
National Association of Credit Men 


of this life in his youth. The later 
structure cannot be stronger than 
the foundation. In your new en- 
terprise, then, you want a proper 
underpinning. You could employ 
several months profitably in ac- 
quainting yourself with the details 
of your business—overhead, cap- 
ital requirements, possibilities for 
expansion, profit expectancy, fac- 
tors that contribute to sound 
credit. 

“A man in his early thirties had 
accumulated $10,000. He had de- 
termined to enter business for 
himself. But he had no intention 
of giving up his $4,000 position un- 
til he was satisfied that he was on 
the way to greater profit. He did 
some careful calculating and this is 
what he learned. 

“Business for his first year 
might amount to $25,000 or a 
turn-over of two and one-half. 
Under reasonable circumstances, 
his profit would be 20 per cent., or 
$5,000. His building rental would 
amount to $1,000 annually; his two 
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clerks and stenographer would 
have salaries aggregating $3,000; 
his postage and incidentals would 
require $500; and interest on cap- 
ital $600. So without considering 
any shrinkage or depreciation of 
stock, the visible overhead would 
amount to more than the profit 
under ideal circumstances. And 
such conditions are rarely obtain- 
able in these days of strong com- 
petition. The man could not see 
himself putting in a year of hard 
labor without profit. So he re- 
tained his old position. 

“T am not saying that you 
should not enter business. That 
would be foolishness. But you 
should know in what direction you 
are headed. Talk to older men in 
the same trade, study your loca- 
tion, figure at the lowest profit ex- 
pectancy and not the highest, re- 
serve enough cash to carry you 
through several lean months. 

“A New Jersey man had land 
holdings that would have made 
him independently wealthy within 
six months. He knew the market; 
he had bought at ebb and planned 
to sell at high tide. But he shaved 
too close to the margin to be able 
to retain his properties when the 
boom was five weeks late. He sac- 
rificed every cent he had, while 
the man to whom he was com- 
pelled to sell, netted nearly a mil- 
lion. 

“Once you have decided on your 
course, however, and have cleared 
your decks for action, you want to 
establish yourself as quickly as 
possible. Of course, the time ele- 
ment does enter. Business con- 
fidence and friendship are a mat- 
ter of growth and have to be 
earned just as surely as credit. 
Naturally, you will have a better 
standing in your sixth year of 
business than in your first. But 
you can start right. 

“You begin with a record clean. 
Keep it so. It is the only way to 
make friends from business con- 
tacts, and such friends are the salt 
of the earth. 


Why He Didn’t Get His Sugar 


“A wholesale grocer was telling 
me a couple of years ago about a 
customer of his. This man con- 
ducted himself along the lines of 
sharp business as personally in- 
terpreted. He was wealthy, and 
he presumed on that fact to buy 
largely and to pay slowly. He de- 


- ducted discount from bills days 


after the time had elapsed, and 
showed himself short in other deal- 
ings. My friend had considered 
more than once dropping his name 
from the books, but the retailer 
was sure pay and a quantity pur- 


chaser. So he was retained. 


“Then war was declared, and the 
wholesalers were limited in their 
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sugar supply. My friend was able 
to get just one-fourth of the 
amount that he required to fill his 
orders. So he sent sugar to the 
sure, prompt payers only. He 
needed money, too, and was not in 
a position to wait. The rich cus- 
tomer telephoned to him, begged, 
and finally threatened to close his 
account if he did not get the sugar. 
But his pleadings fell on deaf ears. 
In an emergency, a man had to 
remember the customers who had 
been considerate of him. The re- 
tailer lost thousands of dollars by 
not having a grocery necessity at 
a crucial time, and was just able to 
avert bankruptcy. 


Five Rules for Clean Record 


“If I were listing points in re- 
gard to a clean record, I would in- 
clude five: 


1. Pay promptly. 

2. Keep your word. 

3. Provide adequate life insur- 

ance. 

4. Establish a record of thrift. 

5. Play fair. 

“The first is prompt pay. Aside 
from the ethics involved in using 
money that belongs to another 
man, slow pay induces muddled 
business thinking. If your bank 
balance includes some of the 
money you owe for last month, 
some for the month before and va- 
rious other odds and ends of debts, 
you don’t really know how you 
stand financially. 

“I remember a man who invent- 
ed an improved vacuum sweeper. 
It was a useful commodity, so he 
opened a small factory for its pro- 
duction. He turned out a good line 
of sweepers. The only difficulty 
was that he turned out creditors, 
too. Finally, several of them came 
to one of our local offices and de- 
manded a creditor meeting. One 
of our representatives called on 
the man first, to see what reason 
would do. 

““Pay those men!’ he shouted. 
‘And where would I be? Broke, 
that’s where!’ 

“As a matter of fact, he was just 
as broke at the moment in spite 
of his several thousands in the 
bank. His story has a happy end- 
ing, because we gave him an as- 
sistant who had no_ inventive 
genius but a good business head. 
He installed a new system of 
bookkeeping, satisfied the most 
urgent demands of the creditors, 
and put the business on a paying 
basis. 

“But most affairs are not so eas- 
ily adjusted. It is much wiser to 
know your financial status than 
to trust to a fluke to keep you out 
of bankruptcy. Prompt liquidation 
forces you to recognize progress 
or retrogression. 
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Two Line Editorials 


The hot weather doesn’t seem to 

have tired business. 
#2 

Building is slower but is not 
slumping. 

x * x 

One finds, in touring the South. 
that the Ku Klux has become more 
of a political organization than any- 
thing else. 

i 

The last third of the year promises 
to be the best. 

+ « @ 

A safe guess: All-around debt 
cancellation, as proposed by France, 
will not be accepted. 

* ¢ 8 


Have you noticed that railway 
employees have become more polite? 
a. 

One thing the U. S. will need in- 
creasingly: Export outlets. 
s+ @ 
November elections are little likely 
to upset business. 
x oe * 


A prophecy: Stock speculation 
will not long continue to boil. 
:. 2 
Will American malcontents please 
note that the Belgian people are 
back to eating black bread? 
* * x 


Touring by automobile in certain 
States beats it into your conscious- 
ness—and your body—that good 
roads are an economy. 

es 

Consider investing in public utili- 

ties located in thriving territories. 


Even crime seems to be prospering 
in this country at present. 
£8 


Mexico’s President will find, as 
Russia's Soviets found, that fighting 
religion is unprofitable. 


ie ee 
Everywhere you go you see 
crowded automobile camps. A good 


or a bad sign? 
tea 


Dishonesty among employees is 
growing, the surety people tell us, 


xk * x 
One industry approaching a sane 
revival: Radio. 
* ok x 


Think twice before selling good oil 
stocks. 
. ¢-2 
One British firm, Cadbury's, has 
received over 25,000 suggestions 
from employees. 
a 


America need not fear the forming 
cf any foreign stcel trust. We can 
do that better here. 

* ok Ox 

Apparently Coolidge is keeping 
cool. 

+ + « 

“U. S. Spends $2,000,000 Daily 
for Paint.” Not counting the bright 
colors we use in painting the future. 

=e © 

North Carolina holds the fifteen- 
year record for economic develop- 
ment, Federal figures show. Duke's 
power has helped. 

* * * 
A good tip: Don’t act on tips. 








“My second point was to keep 
your word. In spite of many de- 
liverances to the contrary, busi- 
ness is not impersonal. How many 
times have you heard a man say: 
‘Yes, Blank its a little high. But I 
would rather trade there and be 
sure of my merchandise. Besides, 
if anything goes wrong, they 
stand back of what they sell.’ 

“T had a striking illustration of 
the other side of the screen last 
year. A young grocer opened a 
shop in the neighborhood. He had 
a nice stock and his prices were 
right. His trade grew encourag- 
ingly, receiving quite an impetus 
when the women learned that he 
would extend little courtesies. 
Cash small checks, deliver an emer- 
gency order in ten minutes, in- 
clude butcher’s parcels in his de- 
livery. 

“He was all set for success, 
when he made his first mistake. 
He had a sudden jump in prices, 
because he thought a well-to-do- 
community would stand for it. 
Men may have money and be will- 


ing to squander it on personal 
pleasure or on hobbies. But not 
on small necessities. However, he 
still had considerable business, 
most of it conducted by telephone. 

“This brought him to his second 
—and final—mistake. Customers 
would call him and inquire about 
fresh fruits and vegetables. He 
had them all—extra fancy! But 
when delivered, the beans would 
prove withered, the corn small, the 
peas overlarge. If a customer 
wanted fresh goods, she had to go 
for them in person. 

“He failed in his seventh month 
and for one reason only. You 
couldn’t believe a word he said. 

“Keeping your word may involve 
hardship, but it is first-class busi- 
ness. 

“In 1917 Johns was in one of the 
few businesses that did not inflate 
because of the war. Not only did 
his trade fail to expand, but it fell 
off to such an extent that he could 
not meet his obligations. He called 
his creditors together, told them 
he could pay 50 cents on the dol- 
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lar, and asked them to trust him 
for the balance. Some sneered, but 
one man said, ‘We will.’ As a mat- 
ter of fact, there was nothing else 
to do. They could have forced him 
into bankruptcy, but that would 
have merely reduced their 50 cents 
to 20 or 15 cents. So they pocketed 
their losses and took their leave. 
Johns paid his creditors the $10,000 
that he realized from liquidation, 
and listed the other $10,000 under 
DEBTS in a small black notebook. 

“When the war was over and 
Johns had doffed his khaki, he 
opened his business again. He be- 
gan to make money. His banker 
knew it and his treasurer. But you 
would never have guessed it from 
the way he lived. 


“Early in 1926, however, Johns 
had one large day. He mailed 
checks amounting to $15,000— 
$10,000 plus interest for 9 years— 
to the gentlemen who had met at 
his request in 1917. He will never 
face bankruptcy again. If he is 
ever embarassed temporarily, a 
dozen men will be willing to f- 
nance him—with or without col- 
lateral. Not for sweet charity’s 
sake, either, but because a loan to 
Johns is a sound investment. 

“Mention of collateral brings me 
to my third point, adequate life in- 
surance. It was in the panic of 
1907 that thousands of businesses 
were forced into bankruptcy for 
lack of cash. They had plenty of 
negotiable paper, but they could 
not borrow on it. Yet other thou- 
sands weathered the gale by ob- 
taining loans on their insurance 
policies. Something like $400,000,- 
000 was raised in this way. It is 
unlikely that we will see a repeti- 
tion of those days in the near fu- 
ture, but we may all see times of 
financial stress. 


A Free-Spending Borrower 


“Establishing a record of thrift 
is almost a corollary to the insur- 
ance idea, and presupposes the 
same sober-minded attitude toward 
business. 


“Several years ago a young man 
went to a banker for a loan. He 
had his figures with him and 
talked convincingly and well. The 
banker looked him over doubtful- 
ly: ‘You sound all right. But I 
don’t know.’ 


“‘T am all right,’ insisted the 
young man earnestly. 

“*Perhaps.’ The banker decided 
on bluntness. ‘You see, I’ve looked 
you up. I don’t understand how 
you can support a high-priced car, 
an apartment at Long Manor and 
maid. I musn’t take unnecessary 
risks with my clients’ money.’ 

“The young man was bowled 
over. ‘Why—why—why,’ he stam- 
mered, ‘I thought you had to act 


prosperous to draw trade. My 
wife and I have to live simply. The 
maid is only part time, we seldom 
drive the car—it’s too expensive— 
and my wife does the cooking and 
some of the laundry.’ 


“The banker saw his duty clear- 
ly and he did it. The young man 
who left with his loan an hour 
later had a much keener, sounder 
basis of procedure than that in- 
volved in window dressing and 
plate glass fronts. The free 
spender may score at a political 
primary, but he is a total loss at 
a meeting of bank directors. li 
you don’t know how to take care 
of your own money, you can’t ex- 
pect others to trust you with 
theirs.” 

Sharp-Shooting Discounts 

“It’s not playing fair, anyway,” 
I suggested. 

“That’s my fifth point,” said 
Mr. Tregoe. “Playing fair. But I 
didn’t use it in that sense. I was 
thinking along the lines of sharp 
business and not crookedness. The 
place for the latter is in the fed- 
eral court. 


“But let me illustrate my use of 
the terms. A textile house did 
regular trade with a dry goods 
merchant. His orders ran from 
$1,000 to $1,800 monthly. The man 
began to slip a day or two past 
discount time and still allow him- 
self the percentage off. A repre- 
sentative of the textile house 
called on him, explained that the 
only point of the discount was to 
give his establishment immediate 
use of the money. Delay automat- 
ically canceled the discount. The 
merchant was polite and promised 
to be more careful. But the next 
month he paid a small bill late, de- 
ducting a discount of 72 cents.. His 
check was returned to him. A few 
days later the check came for the 
correct amount. 


“One day the finance man met 
the merchant on the street. ‘You- 
‘re tight,’ said the merchant. ‘T’'ll 
deal with your salesman next time. 
He’s fairer than you.’ 

“*What do you mean?’ 

““He gave me the 72 cents out 
of his own pocket rather than lose 
my account. I’m frank to tell you 
that I was planning to do just that 
—close my account—when he stop- 
ped by and straightened the mat- 
ter out.’ 

““That will cost the salesman 
his job,’ said the finance man. 

“If he is fired, my business 
with you stops. I’m on the fence, 
anyway.’ 

“*T’m sorry that any of this has 
happened.’ The finance man was 
firm. ‘But we wouldn’t want your 
account at the price you ask. We 
can’t have preferential customers 
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unless we ditch our fixed policy.’ 

“The few cents that the mer- 
chant made in a month by his 
sharp cutting cost him the respect 
and friendship of a powerful 
house. Of course, he could trade 
elsewhere. He did naturally. But 
if he is ever in a tight place, his 
creditors are not likely to be kind. 

“There are not a few men who 
want advantages and favors ac- 
corded to them that are not in a 
line with the trade. But it’s 
mighty poor business. The sort of 
wholesalers that will grant special 
indulgences will be cashing in on 
them later. Neither side is the ulti- 
mate gainer.” 


Mr. Tregoe pushed his pencil 
through the figure that topped the 
report in front of him, and 21,678 
became 1,678. “So much advice,” 
he said. “If we all followed it, 
next year instead of 21,678 fail- 
ures, we would have nearer the 
1,678. But that’s a pretty big 1F!” 





What Is a Friend? 


HAT is a friend? I will 

tell you. It is a _ person 
with whom you dare to be 
yourself. Your soul can go 
naked with him. He seems to ask 
of you to put on nothing, only to 
be what you are. He does not 
want you to be better or worse. 
When you are with him you feel 
as a prisoner feels who has been 
declared innocent. You do not 
have to be on your guard. You can 
say what you think, so long as it 
is genuinely you. He understands 
those contradictions in your na- 
ture that lead others to misjudge 
you. With him you breath free. 
You can avow your little vanities 
and envies and hates and vicious 
sparks, your meanness and absurd- 
ities, and in opening them up to 
him they are lost, dissolved on 
the white ocean of his loyalty. He 
understands. You do not have to 
be careful. You can abuse him, 
neglect him, tolerate him. Best of 
all you can keep still with him. It 
makes no matter. He likes you. 
He is like fire that purges all you 
do. He is like water that cleanses 
all that you say. He is like wine 
that warms you to the bone. He 
understands, he understands. You 
can weep with him, laugh with 
him, sin with him, pray with him. 
Through and underneath it all he 
sees, knows and loves you. A 
friend, I repeat, is one with whom 
you dare to be yourself.—Anon. 





When one’s opposition is actu- 
ated by jealousy rather than by 
fact, there is no room for dis- 
cussion—the affirmative has al- 
ready won!—The Colgate Clock. 
















Gee GUY E. TRIPP, 


chairman of the Westing- 
house Electric Company and a 
board member of a dozen other 


corporations, is very much accus- 


tomed to getting things when he 
wants them. Serv- 











ice is a quality 
which he has 
grown to demand. 
On railroad trains, 
steamships, at 
hotels, and at 150 
Broadway he gets 
what he wants 
when he wants it. 











In Atlantic City the Westing- 
house officials were gathered at a 
dinner with some of their custom- 
ers. General Tripp was at the 
head of the table. Near the end 
of the meal Tripp decided that he 
wanted some cigars; so he turned 
to a gentleman who was standing 
near his chair and with hardly a 
glance, “Waiter, get cigars and 
pass them around.” 

The gentleman looked at Gen- 
eral Tripp, thought a moment, and 
then went around to the cigar 
counter and purchased two boxes 
of cigars which he proceeded to 
pass among the guests. 

Some time later one of the offi- 
cers of the company told General 
Tripp of the great joke. The man 
who had been taken for a waiter 
was one of the company’s custom- 
ers. It is needless to remark that 
he was reimbursed for the cigars 
and given credit for being able to 
appreciate a situation. 


“W HAT are you going to do 
when people handling 
our foreign trade do not even know 
there is a tide in Puget Sound as 
well as in the affairs of man?” 

A. F. Haines, vice-president of 
the Admiral Oriental Line which 
operates from Seattle across the 
Pacific, and also vice-president of 
the Pacific Steamship Company, 
wonders. He has long argued 
that in order to have a merchant 
marine it is necessary for our 
people to be acquainted with the 
ocean and its peculiarities. 

The other day in the early morn- 
ing he was showing an important 
railway official around the docks 
in Seattle. It was high tide—and 
there is a rise and fall of about 
sixteen feet. One of the large 
steamers was loading cargo for the 
Orient. The vessel loomed up well 
above the dock, 


Little Bits abou 
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Later the same day Haines and 

the same official visited the same 

steamer at the same dock. The 

vessel was well down, the deck 

being on a level with the dock. 

The railway official remarked: 


“You certainly load cargo fast; 


just look how you have put that 
steamer down in the water since 
morning.” 


b F fey saahten: may be necessary 
for most of the men who 
work at high tension twelve 
months in the year, but John E. 
Andrus, veteran financier of Yonk- 
ers, New York, doesn’t need any. 


“I do not think they are neces- 
sary, he says. “I cannot recall 
having had a two weeks’ vacation 
in my life. I will take my vacation 
at my desk in my office. If people 
would keep fit and not overload 
their stomachs they would not 
need vacations.” 

Mr. Andrus rides to his office in 
lower Manhattan every day on the 


subway, and he is eighty-five years 
old, 


DWARD S. JORDAN, pres- 
ident of the Jordan Motor 
Car Company, has evolved a bit 
of philosophy about talking over 
the heads of people. Whenever he 
is speaking of intricate things. 








he finds it a great 
aid to keep this 
anecdote in 
mind: 

A young swain 
was making a 
splurge dining out 
with his girl 
friend. The din- 











ner was excellent. Far away in 
a corner the strains of a Straus 
waltz wafted Summer sentiment. 
This clearly called for something 
romantic. The young man burst 
out: 


“Helen, yours is the face that 
launched a thousand ships. Your 
hair reminds one of the delicate 
gold of the women of Rubens. 


Your hands might have been mod- — 


eled by Praxiteles. Ah, what 
wondrous beauty is yours, my 
dearest. And that music. . . that 
music fills my soul with an ec- 
static thrill. . . your lips might 
have been fashioned by Cellini—” 


“Aw, go on, you’re no geranium 
yourself,” she exploded. 


HAT are the hobbies of the 
presidents of large corpora- 
tions ? We have been told that Amer- 
ican business men are entirely too ob- 
livious of the “finer things of life” 
and that they lack the culture and 








meee keen _ sensibilities 
of the Europeans. 

Well, take Hu- 
bert T. Parson, 
president of the 
huge F. W. Wool- 
worth _ organiza- 
tion. 


Along with golf, 








Mr. Parson is most interested in 
music and flowers. And he is really 
interested. In the Metropolitan 
Opera House he maintains a box 
which he and his family regularly 
use. The man really loves music. 
At his home he has a fine organ and 
several pianos. 

Flowers. A friend remarked to 
him one day, “Parson, I believe you 
would feel undressed without your 
flower”—for he is seldom seen with- 
out an elaborate boutonniere. At his 
home at Shadow Lawn he creates 
orchids, roses and carnations in a 
large conservatory. On his desk in 
the Woolworth Building you always 
see a vase of roses. In winter Mrs. 
Parson maintains a standing order 
with a florist for fresh flowers, for 
she knows that her husband would 
be lost without them. 

Music and flowers. 
prosaic and material ? 


Not so very 


ay ALTER CHRYSLER finds 
time for keen interest in 
animals as well as in sporty auto- 
mobiles. One day he went to see 
Dr. William M. Mann, superintend- 
ent of the National Zoological 
Park at Washington, D. C. First 
they visited the monkeys, then the 
hippos, and finally they fed pea- 
nuts to the elephants. 

“When children come to the zoo 
they always ask for the giraffes,” 
said Dr. Mann. 

“Is that so?” said Mr. Chrysler. 

“But we haven’t any giraffes.” 

“Why haven’t you?” 

Mr. Mann explained that funds 
were lacking. 


To-day the Smithsonian-Chrysler 
Expedition is invading the Tan- 
ganyika Territory, in East Africa, 
collecting giraffes and other wild 
animals to meet the children’s 
desire. 



































Third Street, Portland, Oregon, before and after modern lighting restored its 


The Street That Held Its Own 


prestige. 


By Better Lighting 


HILE street lighting in many 

WW cities may be a matter re- 

quiring merely the vote of 
the city council, it has become very 
much the business of the individual 
business man in Portland, Oregon. 

The question has been taken up 
again and again by various groups 
of prominent business men, who have 
developed and expanded their ideas 
until now Portland is known from 
coast to coast as one of the best lighted 
cities in the country. 

Just how Portland attained this 
enviable distinction is illustrated in a 
few examples of the fine spirit of 
co-operation that pervades the city. 
It appears that the idea of special 
street lighting first made itself felt 
about 1914, at which time 
Third street had long been 


By Naomi Swett 


nearer the water front to the east. 

That is why Third street merchants 
put their heads together and decided 
that their street could be made more 
attractive. Their shops were as at- 
tractive and as varied as any in the 
city, and they decided that the psy- 
chology of light was the only adver- 
tising program that would put over 
the message. 

The result was ten blocks of the 
most spectacular illumination to be 
found anywhere in the country, a 
system that costs the merchants of 
the row $6,700 a year. And yet, 
after more than eleven years of opera- 
tion, these merchants declare that the 
enterprise is still proving worth many 
times its cost. A frontage charge of 


14 cents per foot provides upkeep of 
the system and is paid either by the 
property owner direct or by the lessee 
under special agreement. 

At every street intersection for ten 
blocks are two great steel arches 
crossing each other diagonally. Each 
arch is studded with two hundred 40- 
watt lights, while at the dome is a 
750-watt nitrogen lamp. At each cor- 
ner is a Doric-style supporting col- 
umn, equipped with two six-inch 
frosted globes. The total current con- 
sumed is 87,500 watts per hour, and 
is provided by the Northwestern 
Electric Company. The arches have 
a span of 82 feet and weigh 5 tons 
each. Their cost—$15,000—was cov- 
ered by merchants and property 

owners of Third street. 





a leading thoroughfare of 
the business district. A 
few years before, however, 
the center of business had 
started moving west, and 
the merchants of Third 
street began to consider 
ways and means of retain- 
ing the prestige that had 
been established by the 
investment of much money 
and years of time. They 
could not afford to sit back 
and allow the same thing 
to happen to Third street 
that had happened to 
streets paralleling it on 
either side. The whole- 








The turning on of the 
lights was made a matter 
of community celebration 
and was heralded for days 
beforehand by a clown on 
horseback who paraded 
the downtown streets with 
banners advertising the 
event. On the big night 
thousands thronged the 
streets and two bands 
filled the air with festive 
strains. And Third street 
held its well-merited pres- 
tige. 

The unique thing about 
the Third street enterprise, 
however, was the fact that 
it was completed on an en- 








sale district was fast swal- 
lowing up the life and gai- 
ety that once had its center 








The beauty of illuminated arches reflected in drenched 


pavements on a rainy night. 


tirely voluntary basis be- 
fore the day of controlling 
city ordinances which pro- 
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vide that two-thirds of the property 
owners of any district can compel ex- 
tra lighting with an obligatory assess- 
ment spread among all to meet the 
cost. 

As time passed and it became ap- 
parent that this thing of sentiment 
down on Third street had a practical 
value, other similar enterprises of 
varying proportions were undertaken 
throughout the city, reaching a climax 
with the completion of the dazzling 
project on Broadway late in 1925. 

Broadway is lined at short inter- 
vals on either side by great wrought 
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Portland, Oregon, is known as one of 
the best lighted cities in the country. 
One of the reasons is revealed by these 
views of Broadway, before and after 
15,000-lumen lamps turned 
night into day. 


the new 


iron standards each bearing two great 
carved crystal globes of unique de- 
sign. From  15,000-lumen lamps 
shine forth a dazzling day-like bril- 
liance that has earned for Broadway 
the name of the “best lighted street 
in America.” Each individual light 
of the system represents an invest- 
ment of $500, or $1,000 per stand- 
ard. The cost for each block was 
$6,000 and the total investment for 
the project was $120,000. Merchants 
of Portland recognize a definite, 
worthwhile value in the matter of 
lighting. 

On Broadway, too, carnival was 
observed upon the occasion of switch- 
ing on the new lights. Traffic was 
ruled off the street for the evening 
and the Elk’s band played up and 
down the way until 1  o’clock. 
Speeches were made in behalf of the 
Broadway association and red flares 
heralded the turning on of the new 
lights. Confetti and _ serpentines 
added their festive touch and many 


of the business houses as well as 
restaurants and cafes along the street 
were open in celebration of the event. 
Thousands thronged the street and 
added ‘to the merriment. It was 
indeed another gala occasion for this 
city of lights. 

Distinguished visitors from all 
over the country have remarked on 
the brilliance of this newest achieve- 
ment of a group of property holders 
in Portland and have compared it 
favorably with famous cities many 
times its size. Indeed, many visitors 
from New York have declared Port- 



















land’s Broadway to be more perfectly 
lighted than New York’s. 

And is there more than empty 
glory in this rivalry of property-hold- 
ing groups in the coast city? Those 
on the inside think so. One of the 
pioneers in the movement for more 
and better lights down on Third 
street admits light is, after all, senti- 
mental. That’s why it is practical. 
People like it. He has observed that 
people have an inborn instinct that 
draws them unconsciously toward the 
light. the brightest lights. 

“You will find the crowds,” he 
says, “not on the dingy, dark, ill- 
lighted streets, but rather on those 
thoroughfares that shine out with a 
blaze of color and brilliance.” 

Although it is a fact that the mer- 
chants do not keep open evenings on 
these specially lighted streets, never- 
theless they have a very definite tie- 
up with their chief attraction. Their 
windows receive a great deal of care- 
ful attention and present a continual 
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parade of all that’s desirable and new 
in their various wares. Such displays 
cannot fail to attract the attention of 
the greater numbers of the passers- 
by who see, who are convinced, and 
who come back the next day to shop 
and develop a definite “trade” con- 
nection with the various stores whose 
lighting project attracts. 

Whether extra lighting be adopted 
as a fighting measure or merely for 
its greater beauty, practicality, serv- 
ice, and progress, it is the opinion of 
merchants directly interested that 
such a project pays very real divi- 
dends, though it works silently, cu- 
mulatively, steadily, irresistibly. 

Third street, which has had the 
longest record in the matter of spe- 
cial lighting, has not only held its 
own for over eleven years but has 
appreciably gained. Its merchants at- 
tribute their success in securing the 
finest public building in Portland, the 
municipal auditorium, for Third 
street, as a striking tribute to what 
they have accomplished in making 
their street a vital factor of the busi- 
ness district. 


Ira F. Powers, one of Third 


street’s leading merchants, says, 
“Considered merely as an advertise- 
ment, such projects are worth all 
their cost and upkeep. It is impos- 
sible to compute just what they are 
worth to us in dollars and cents any 
more than we can estimate the exact 
sales value of our show windows— 
but who questions the value of show 
windows? An outstanding system of 
street-lighting is fully as important, 
and the fact is being recognized pret- 
ty generally.” 

Progress is made not from ideas, 
but from the application of ideas. 
Intelligence is only one factor in 
success. Any successful man will 
admit that, and if he is honest he 
will probably admit that he knows 
many men, far less successful than 
himself, who are smarter than he. 
The less intelligent succeed by 
hard work, by doing the job laid 
out for them in spite of all discour- 
agements.—Making Paper. 
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“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Here’s a picture different from the Bobby Jones hailed 
triumphantly on his return from Europe with laurels on 
his brow, different from the Bobby Jones tumultuously 
crowned king of American golfers a few weeks later, 
different from the Bobby Jones 


WHAT . 
BOBBY JONES welcomed by his home city of 
— Atlanta as no native ever before 


was welcomed. Here’s an intimate 


little picture of what it cost to earn such fame, such 


honors: 


Straight from the field of his last memorable conquest, 
at Columbus, went a wrought-up, worn-out, nerve- 
exhausted young man to his hotel, locked his door, threw 
himself upon his bed, suffered such a violent physical 
upheaval that all the undigested food in a rebellious 
stomach came belching forth as from a volcano, and the 
mental strings, taut to the breaking-point, suddenly gave 
way, letting loose a dam of uncontrollable tears. 


Bobby Jones, feted everywhere, is the picture the world 
saw and sees. 


Bobby Jones, the strain of intense effort over, crying 
like a child is a picture the world didn’t see, but a picture 
worth putting before the youth of America who have 
beheld and considered only the glory, not the cost, of 
victory. 

Mastery costs. Skill beyond the ordinary, whether at 
work or play, whether as executive or artisan, comes 
from painstaking application. Excellence rarely is an 
accident. Lady Luck is not half as efficacious as study 
and sweat. Genius is nine-tenths perspiration, only one- 
tenth inspiration. No father is rich enough to buy his 
son a railway ticket to the Summits of Success. 

Take Bobby Jones. He started swinging a tiny brassie 
when five. He persistently tagged round the golf course, 
where the family lived, with his father and mother. He 
was soon applying his head as well as his hands to his 
clubs. As everybody knows, he reached championship 
skill early in his ’teens. 


Do you imagine that, having defeated the world’s best 
players on both sides of the Atlantic, he is content with 
his game and feels no necessity for striving to improve 
it? “Every time I go on the golf course I try something 
new,” he told me the other day. “There never is a game 
that doesn’t bring some new life, that doesn’t call for a 
different kind of shot. You have to think every time you 
pick out a club—often you have to think which club to 
pick out. You can’t have your mind on anything else in 
the world except the shot you are about to make—unless 
you want to foozie the shot.” 

Bobby Jones is the greatest golfer the world has ever 
known, because from childhood up he has been willing 
tc pay the price. He has taken golf seriously. He has 
studied it, every phase of it, from every angle. “I had 
to play that shot without letting a blade of grass get in 
between my club and the ball or I would have overrun 
the green,” he explained, at one point of cur game when 


his ball was caught by a cluster of long grass on the 
fairway near the pin. “It’s a very nasty shot to have 
to make.” 

At another stage the world’s champion golfer remarked : 
“I almost envy men like yourself who go out and thor- 
oughly enjoy the game, without bothering very much 
whether you play every shot well or not. It ceases to 
become play when you get into a championship contest. 
It’s the hardest of hard effort. It takes everything you 
have out of you. The strain is terrific. It’s worst of 
all when you are winning, when you are in the lead. 
You are fearful lest you make a single mistake. It’s not 
so hard when you are behind, because then you feel that, 
having nothing to lose, you can take chances—just as 
you must often have noticed that people without much 
money are far readier to speculate and run risks than 
men who have a large amount of money to invest; they 
usually go in for conservative investments.” 

But note that Bobby Jones, although inclined to envy 
the rest of us our carefree golfing, does not succumb 
to the temptation to relax effort and do less than his 
best. If he had been built that way, if he had been satis- 
fied with second-rate, slipshod efforts, he never would 
have climbed to the very top of his ladder. 

How is it with us in the climbing of our ladders? Can 
we not learn something from Bobby Jones? 

One thing well worth mentioning has helped Bobby 
Jones, in my opinion, to score so many victories. He 
has never lost an innate sense of modesty. He has never 
allowed the world’s plaudits to swell his head. He has 
never made the fatal mistake of becoming cocky, of be- 
coming cocksure of his skill, of imagining that he was 
unbeatable. Every match, he knew, called for maximum 
care and skill. Unlike many executives, workers and 
others, he always realized that laurels won yesterday 
would not of themselves win laurels to-day or to-morrow. 

Incidentally, Bobby Jones confided to me that he has 
now definitely chosen his life’s work. He is starting to 
study law, thus following in his father’s feotsteps. Rob- 
ert P. Jones is, by the way, not only a very successful 
Atlanta lawyer but is, I discovered, a golfer worthy to 
be the father of the world’s best player. As a matter of 
fact, he tied his son in the first half of our match, but 
he couldn’t quite hold his own when Bobby made the 
second nine in thirty-four. 

Here’s hoping that Bobby Jones will by and by attain 
as great fame as a lawyer as he has as a golfer. 

* * *€ 
Become tired very often and you'll find yourself re- 


tired. 
* Kk * 


Keep going—but first make sure you are going in the 
right direction. 
Se te 


Strive to become the kind of pal that doesn’t pall. 
ee 


Keep your muscles in trim, especially the ones that 
produce smiles. 
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Don’t Gloat; Keep Looking Ahead 
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Every time I travel through this country it is borne in 
upon me that the people in small communities, in towns 
and in cities of moderate size live more rational, more 
natural lives than those of us who live in huge cities. 
they haye+-or. make—more time 


LIVING IS 4-- 

MORE NATURAL for. genuine friendships. Their 

IN SMALLER atmosphere is more dial, 1 

COMMUNITIES P ee ee 
wi, mercenary. They get closer to one 


another. Their social life is less artificial; they do much 
of their entertaining in their own homes, not in theatres, 
hotels and cabarets. They live a less harassing pace. 
They have more time to read. They take keen interest 
in political and other public affairs. I have often noticed 
that when out of town friends come to New York they 
want to see the best class of shows rather than the trashy 
ones so popular with the majority of New Yorkers. 

Life in very large cities, however, has in it something, 
something indefinable, which one doesn’t find elsewhere. 
To the large city inhabitant other places seem more or 
less one-horse. Also, they usually are effervescing with 
gossip. The absence of grand-scale theatres and other 
forms of entertainment is felt by the chronic city dweller. 


Perhaps the net truth is that there are —e and ~ 


disadvantages in all sizes of communities. 


e. 2.3 
Your hardest problem: Self. 
a a 


The man “up against it” usually has been up against 
himself. 
x ok x 
Do you have ambition? Doubtless you think you have, 
but have you? Do you really know what ambition is? 
Says Herbert N. Casson: “Probably not more than one 
man out of ten has any ambition at all. Ambition is not 
a merely wishing and hoping and 
You painting pictures in your mind of 
; what a great man you will be. Day- 
dreaming! That is not ambition. 
Being discontented with what you’ve got! That is not 
ambition. Reading about glorious deeds and imagining 
yourself doing things like that—that is not ambition. 


“No. Ambition is active, not passive. Ambition is the 
process of self-development. It is a day by day matter. 
It is something you Do, not something you Wish. Am- 
bition is wishing plus will-power and perseverance. An 
ambitious man is one who does his job better to-day than 
he did it yesterday. He is a man who is improving— 
gaining—climbing—moving steadily up towards the top. 
No lazy man is ever ambitious. He only pretends he is, 
to excuse his laziness. Ambition is only another word 
for growth. And growth depends on courage and indus- 
try and reading good books, and common sense, and 
keeping at it. If a young man wants to become more 
ambitious, he can do so by following these two simple 
rules: 

“(1) Learn something new every day. 

(2) Do something better every. day. 

“The test of true ambition is Action.” 

Now, after that, ask yourself again if you really are 
ambitious and are genuinely striving to make your 
ambitions materialize. 

x * x 


Push your business and you'll need no pull. 
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Here is the gist of a talk between a department store 
manager and a newspaper publisher. Merchant: “We 
don’t feel that we get quite enough returns from our 
newspaper advertising.” Publisher: “I’m not surprised.” 


. “ ee : . 
A TAX a: Why? Publisher : 
BETWEEN AN I don’t think you use your space 
ADVERTISER to the best possible advantage.” 


AND PUBLISHER 
Merchant: ‘“D’ye know, I have 


just been thinking the same thing. But if we haven’t, 
isn’t it your fault?” Pubrisher: “How so?” Merchant: 
“Shouldn’t you co-operate with us to make what you 
sell—your space—as valuable as possible?” Publisher: 
“We are always prepared to do that, but usually we get 
little thanks when we volunteer to offer suggestions for 
the improvement of advertising. Usually this is regarded 
as interfering.” Merchant: “Even so, shouldn’t you 
persist, seeing that if those who buy from you do not get 
full value for their money they are not likely to continue 
to buy from you?” Publisher: ‘We have to be diplo- 
matic or advertisers get angry. Their attitude usually is 
that they know more about their business than we do 
and that it is up to us to mind our own business.” 


The upshot was that this merchant and publisher de- 
cided to bring together their best men to go into the whole 
matter thoroughly with a view to co-operating to secure 
maximum returns on the money spent with the paper. 


Perhaps there is a suggestion in this for many other 
advertisers as well as publishers. If a manufacturer or 
merchant refuses to market goods which are not up to 
the highest standard, has a publisher a responsibility when 
offered advertising which he knows is not calculated to 
prove as profitable as better-prepared copy would prove? 


* * x 


One department store in Atlanta is this year doing 
fifty per cent. more business than it did last year. “How 
have you done it?’ I asked R. A. Kline, its head, who 
came from Macy’s in New York, to take control. “If 
you had been in your enormous 


SAME 

BUILDING; new store I could have understood 
DIFFERENT it, but here you are with exactly the 
BRAINS 


same facilities as last year,” I re- 
marked. “Yes, we have the same building but we have 
put in a different set of brains,” replied Mr. Kline. He 
went on to explain that the country had been combed for 
the ideal man for first one department and then another. 
“In two or three departments where we have succeeded 
in finding the right man, the business has been doubled 
or better,” he declared. He spoke particularly of what 
had been accomplished by a young Irishman who was 
raised in the linen industry and who was given a minor 
job in Macy’s linen department when the youth first 
arrived in America. The secret of his success was that 
he knew linen from flax to finished fabric and had studied 
human nature. Thus he could with confidence invest in 


‘a veritable mountain of a product knowing that proper 


advertising would promptly dispose of it. “This morn- 
ing women were three and four deep all round our linen 
counters,” said Mr. Kline. “Instead of turning over 
stock three or four times a year he turned it over three 
or four times this Spring.” 


Many concerns feel that they need more capital when 
what they really need is more brains. 
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Business has been profitably mixed with politics down 
in Atlanta. The citizens recently voted for an $8,000,000 
bond issue for civic improvements, on the basis that not 
ene dollar of the money could be spent unless authorized 
and endorsed by a committee of 


BUSINESS fi - 
PROFITABLY responsible business men. Are 
MIXED WITH there not many communities that 
POLITICS ¥ 


have more faith in the business 
judgment of business men than of local politicians? Of 
course, the direction and supervision of large public 
expenditures call for real thought and study, and it may 
be that in some communities there are not business men 
of the right calibre willing to undertake such responsi- 
bilities. There is much grumbling about political waste 
and unduly heavy taxes. Atlanta has found a solution 
satisfactory to all but the professional politicians. 
Is there not in this a practical suggestion for business 
men and other taxpayers in quite a number of towns 
and communities ? 


“The blacksmith’s mare and the cobbler’s wife are 
always the worst shod,” runs an old adage. The writer 
has been travelling through agricultural and horticultural 
States. He discovered oftener than once that the choicest 

vegetables and-fruits were shipped 


<5 a to cities for sale rather than re- 
GET PICK tained for home consumption. 
OF FOOD 


Stopping for breakfast at one inn 
in the heart of farming and dairy country, he couldn't 
get cream for the morning coffee. The explanation given 
was that they didn’t use cream, that it was all shipped 
away. Better canteloupe, better melons and better other 
fruits often are served in first-class metropolitan hotels 
than are served in fruit-growing districts. Apparently 
the explanation is that products which command high 
prices are sold and the home folks are satisfied with 
ordinary products. 

Haggis is the traditional national dish of Scotland. 
Haggis is a glorified form of sausage, composed of the 
parts of food animals which the Scots could not in early 
days sell to their wealthier English neighbors. What 
could be sold was sold. The same practice, it would 
seem, is known here. 


* * * 


Do we exert as much effort to retain old customers as 
we exert to win new ones? Or are we like a man chasing 
a street car, who exerts himself to the utmost until he 
catches it and then sits back at his ease? Are bankers 
among the guilty ones? These ques- 
tions are prompted by a thoughtful 
letter received from the head of a 
wholesale manufacturing and dis- 
tributing company in Ohio. Thus: 


HOW BANKS 
COULD DO 
MORE FOR 
CLIENTS 


You are to be congratulated upon the manner in which you 
are working to bring about a better understanding among the 
various members of the great business family. 

It is surprising how many men who should know better simply 
regard their bank as a place to deposit money in order to have 
the convenience of settling bills by check, and how few really 
use their bank to help themselves or give their bank the cooperation 
due it. 

As the treasurer of my company I have an opportunity to see 
the attitude of the average dealer toward his bank in my super- 
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vision of the credits, and at the same time in my contact with our 
banks I feel I am acquainted with some of their problems. 


The crying need is for more mutual confidence. 


The first thing a bank wants to see when approached for a 
loan is a financial statement, and very justly so, followed up with 
a study of the management of the concern under consideration, 
its product, markets, etc., all considered in connection with cur- 
rent business conditions. The first is comparatively easy to se- 
cure and to verify, but the other points are subject to a great deal 
of human bias. 


Why should not the bank take a very great interest in the 
smallest details of the business of their customers? 


In the case of a fair-sized account, one of the higher officers of 
the bank will devote much time and thought toward getting the 
account for his bank. Why should not similar time and effort 
be devoted to helping the customer succeed and to promoting 
greater mutual confidence? 


A man who had a good general knowledge of accounting and 
manufacturing practice, for instance, if an officer of the bank 
could devote his time in visiting in a helpful way the depositors 
who were manufacturers. His advice and counsel would be 
eagerly sought and the confidential information he would secure 
in return would be of untold value to his bank. He might even 
be able to arrange group meetings of their depositors in repre- 
sentative lines of business, such as manufacturers, for instance, 
to discuss some of their problems and exchange ideas. 


A regular officer of a bank doesn’t have the time to visit the 
depositors, to go through the factory or store, to discuss account- 
ing or cost systems or the latest sales policies. But I believe 
that an experienced man with a good business background, as an 
officer of a bank, could do a great deal toward tying his bank 
and their depositors together, to the mutual helpfulness of both 
themselves and the community. 

Some of our larger banks have among their officers men 
trained in manufacturing, in merchandising and in other 
lines of business, and my understanding is that such men 
do, on occasion, visit the plants of depositors. But it may 
be that such visits are prompted only by threatened or 
actual trouble. 


Enlightenment from some of our banker friends would 
interest other bankers and also many business men. Such 
enlightenment is invited. 


Do many people order things on the instaliment plan 
without intending to make full payment? I asked this 
question of a house that has been in the furniture install- 
ment business for a generation, the Haverty Furniture 
Company of Atlanta and a dozen or 


ARE ALL ; 
INSTALLMENT more other important Southern 
BUYERS cities. Clarence Haverty replied: 
HONEST? - 


“The number who buy furniture 
without intending to pay for it is extraordinarily small. 
In fact, it has been extremely rare for us all through our 
business experience to find instances of this kind. Of 
course, every individual and every family that places an 
order doesn’t prove able to meet all the payments, but 
deliberate dishonesty is practically never the reason. Our 
losses. through bad debts we regard as very light. The 
installment method of doing business has proved satis- 
factory -to. us—and we feel that, by making it easy for 
young” couples and others to furnish a home, we are 
engaget“in a useful, helpful business.” 

~This house.’sells a bedroom suite on a first payment 


‘ of $1, with subsequent payments of $1 a week. But it 


can afford to do this only because its vast experience has 
given it an unusual insight into human nature, thus 
enabling it to analyze discerningly applications for credit. 
Even so, it is comforting, is it not, to learn that so few 
installment buyers are deliberately dishonest ? 








The Oil Burner “Boom” 
—What It Means 


HE OTHER day a great ship 
left the docks at Hoboken 
with one of the quickest 
“turnarounds” on record. Her 
decks were white and shining. 
Her bunkers were free from dust. 
Her crew was fresh and jubilant 
over unusually light labors. Her 
cargo space had been increased. 
Her ballast had been improved. 
The drudgery of “Power” was 
gone. 
Why? 

Because in her hold, instead of 
tons of grimy coal, great tanks 
held fluid oil which supplied the 
heat under her boilers by the sim- 
ple turning of a cock. She had 
been fueled in half the time, with 
less than half the labor, and with- 
out dirt, through pumping oil into 
her tanks. 

In the engine room of an impor- 
tant plant the chief engineer stood 
talking with one of his men. 

“They tell me Fletcher’s Mills 
are shutting down because they 
cannot get any more coal. Is that 
true, Jim?” 

“Let off five hundred men this 
morning,” was the laconic answer. 
“They’re going to be in bad shape 
if this coal strike keeps up for 
very long.” The engineer glanced 
down the long room with its well- 
placed fuel oil equipment. “Darned 
lucky we went over to oil this 
Fall,” he said with a shrug, “where 
they don’t have any strikes.” 

Not long ago an oil burner sales- 
man was talking with the owner 
of a large apartment building at 


By S. D. Ormand 


the upper end of Riverside Drive. 


“If you can show me that they 
are practical for use in my build- 
ing you bet I'll put them in,” the 
owner said earnestly. “Seven 
years ago during the big coal strike 
it cost me $20,000 to rectify the 
damages done by frozen pipes, and 
we lost many of our best tenants 
who broke their leases under the 
insufficient heating ordinance. 
Heating against these severe west 
winds is hard enough at the best. 
If you can offer me better com- 
bustion and more steady heat with- 
out the danger of any interrup- 
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tions you are going to gain a new 
customer.” He bought. 

A car drew up in front of an at- 
tractive residence in a nearby sub- 
urb one day last Winter. After the 
luggage had been deposited on the 
sidewalk the owner ran up the 
steps and opened the door. The 
shades were drawn and it was evi- 
dent that the house had been 
closed, yet in every room as he 
passed from one to the other the 
thermometer registered 68, the 
temperature at which the thermo- 
stat had been set when he left. 
Down in the basement the fire was 
burning with a steady flame. The 
young owner grinned as he came 
back to where his wife was tak- 
ing off the children’s wraps. “Hot 
water in ten minutes, Mary,” he 
said, “and the house as warm as 
when we left it.” 

Why has the oil burner industry 
progressed with such rapid strides ’ 
Why is it that the increase in out- 
put in the case of some manufac- 
turers has reached 6,000 per cent. 
in the last five years? Because 
practically every user is so enthu- 
siastic that he is eager to fly the 
banner—“We burn oil.” 

Its cleanliness, the ease of manip- 
ulation, the convenience of a quick 
hot flame, the ability to maintain 
an even temperature at all times, 
all count with the enthusiastic 
householder in its _ installation. 
Some idea of the way oil burning 
has gripped the popular fancy may 
be seen in the growth of some of 
the companies. Take, for example, 
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— STATES TIERES ARE GOOD TIRES 


y Answering Some Questions About the Most 























Advanced Method of Tire Building 


Steps in Building a United States Tire by the Flat Band Method 
1. Laying plies of Latex-treated Web Cord on drum. 


3. Placing tire on inflation machine. 


2. Applying tread rubber. 
4. Inflation finished. Tire formed. 


Some facts about the United States Rubber Company’s “Flat Band Method” 


which ensures uniform stretch and tension of every cord in the tire 


Q— What is the *‘Flat Band 
Method” of building a 
tire? 


A—tThe tire is built in the 


form of a flat band upon a 
drum. The plies of Latex- 
treated Web Cord are laid 
and fitted by hand, one 
above the other. The op- 
posite edges of the band are 
turned around and securely 
anchored to “beads” con- 
sisting of rings of many 
strands of piano wire im- 
bedded in hard rubber. The 
flat band carcass is then 
brought into shape on a 
special machine. 


Q—Does this differ from 
the usual method of 
building tires? 

A—Yes. Before the United 
States Rubber Company 
developed the Flat Band 
Method, the usual practice 
was to use a solid, metal 
ring-shaped form on which 
the cord fabric was laid and 
pressed into place by a 
rotating wheel coming in 
contact with the surface of 


the rubberized fabric. 


Q—What are the advan- 
tages of Flat Band Con- 
struction? 


A—It ensures uniform tension 
and stretch of every cord 
in the tire. Each cord does 
its full share of the work— 
no more, no less. 


Q—Just how is this accom- 
plished? 

A—tThe plies of Latex-treated 
Web Cord as first laid on 
the drum are under no 
tension. The relation of the 
cords, one to the other, is 
not disturbed. As the band 
is shaped on the shaping 
machine, every unit in the 
tire is under the same con- 
dition of tension and takes 
its natural position as the 
shaping proceeds. Each cord 
adjusts itself to exactly the 
same tension. 


Q—Do all the cords run the 
same way? 


A—No. Each successive ply 
has the cords running in the 
opposite direction so that 
the finished tire is uniformly 
strong at every point. 


Q—Is a special form of 
cord construction used? 


A—Yes. Latex-treated Web 
Cord, a patented invention 
of the United States Rubber 
Company, is used. It com- 
bines maximum strength 
and maximum flexibility. 


Q—What does Flat Band 
building add to the ser- 
vice of United States 
Tires? 


A—It makes the tire uni- 
formly strong throughout. 
It eliminates the fault often 
found in the old-style con- 
struction, of some cords 
being too taut while others 
were loose. In Flat Band 
building, all the cords are 
under even tension, and 
flexibility is uniform. There 
are no weak spots to de- 
velop trouble. 


Q—What Company devel- 
oped the Flat Band 
Method? 

A—The Flat Band Method 
was developed by the United 
States Rubber Company 
and is patented and owned 
by this Company. 


United Siates (US) Rubber Company 


UNITED 
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the Williams Oil-O-Matic Heat- 
ing Corporation, of Bloomington, 
Illinois, which manufactures a 
domestic burner. In 1920 it is 
doubtful whether the output of 
this company amounted to 200 
burners, whereas by 1924 it had 
jumped to 9,000, and their 1926 pro- 
duction schedule is 50,000. 

As might have been expected in 
the case of any product whose de- 
mand had rapidly jumped to such 
a figure, a number of new compan- 
ies have crowded into the field of 
oil burner manufacturing. Fortu- 
nately for the industry, many of 
them are large organizations with 
well-founded traditions in other 
fields and this in itself lends sta- 
bility and insures consistent ad- 
vance and perpetuation. 

A majority of these organiza- 
tions are not only nationally but 
internationally known. They in- 
clude such companies as the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New York; 
Wayne Tank & Pump Company; 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. (a sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey); Petroleum 
Heat & Power Company; Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corporation; 
Sundstrand Adding Machine Com- 
pany; Henry L. Doherty & Com- 
pany; Timken Axle Company; and 
the Gulf Refining Company. It is 
fair to say that such organizations 
as these at least estimate that the 
oil burner industry is of consider- 
able importance economically or 
they would not enter the field. 


The Function of a Burner 


As a matter of fact some of the 
best engineering brains of the 
country are busy at the moment 
designing and improving oil burn- 
ers. The Standard Oil Company 
has spent eight years developing 
a single oil burner. Several of the 
successful burners have been so 
simplified as to have only one or 
two moving parts, and it must be 
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remembered that the principal 
function of the burner is properly 
to vaporize or gasefy the heavy, 
non-explosive oils which are used 
for heating purposes. 

There is widespread misunder- 
standing as to the safety of oil 
heating. 

The grades of oil used in oil 
burners have had all the gasoline, 
naptha and kerosene removed by 
refining. With the _ explosive 
fractions removed, naturally there 
is little danger of explosion, and 
insurance rates are not increased. 

Accurate statistics on the oil 
burner industry are hard to secure 
for progress has been too rapid 
and development too swift to leave 
time for gathering data. Never- 
theless, we have some few facts. 
One is that within the last five 
years the business of manufactur- 
ing oil burners has grown from al- 
most nothing to an annual total of 
between $85,000,000 and $95,000,000 
and increases of several thousand 
per cent. in sales within a few 
years have not been uncommon. 
One manufacturer shows an in- 
crease of 4,500 per cent. between 

















Sales demonstration truck that goes right to the homes. 
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1921 and 1924, another of 6,000 
per cent. for the same period. 

It is estimated that there are 
520 oil burner manufacturers 
making burners of all types. Esti- 
mates place the 1925 production of 
ten of the leading companies at 
48,000 domestic burners. An analy- 
sis of the field indicates that about 
200,000 domestic burners will be 
sold during the next twelve 
months and this business will be 
divided among about 200 compan- 
ies. The estimate of burners of 
all kinds now installed in homes 
and apartment houses is 686,000. 
As an index to the potential mar- 
ket for domestic burners we may 
take the number of homes in the 
United States which are wired for 
electricity, inasmuch as many 
types of burners require electrical 
current. The recorded number of 
houses in the United States which 
are wired for electricity approxi- 
mates 14,000,000. Altogether we 
have about 25,000,000 homes in 
this country. Of these about 14,- 
000,000 are owned by their occu- 
pants. In addition we have about 
500,000 farm homes. 


Potential Markets 


Turning to the potentialities of 
the industrial field we might justly 
consider as prospects all factories 
with an annual production of over 
$5,000. This means about 200,000. 
Rough estimates place the total 
number of industrial and domestic 
oil burners which will be installed 
during 1926 at about 246,000, which 
would be an increase of nearly 200 
per cent. from last year. 

Nor is this growth limited to the 
manufacturers of oil burners alone. 
As in many other: industries it 
spreads to the manufacture of all 
auxiliary equipment and supplies. 
It means more business for manu- 
facturers of alloy castings, boiler 
equipment and insulation, valves, 
motors, paints, metal working ma- 
chinery, heaters, pipes, tubes, 
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‘50 carloads have left for 
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A FIRM Of Columbus, Ohio, commission mert- 
chants purchases from growers over a wide 
area and distributes all the way to the Atlantic. 
All buying is done from Columbus; all ship- 
ments are consigned to that point. As the 
cars are started, Columbus is informed of the 
car numbers, weight, size, class and price of 
the fruit. Then, from Columbus, by long 


distance calls, the products are sold in the various market 
cities—and the cars diverted and re-routed, also by telephone! 


At TimEs 30 Catloads of melons will 
leave Colorado or California for the East — 
and be sold and re-routed by telephone 
while rolling. Thousands of businesses are 
finding that the telephone brings a develop- 
ment that would be impossible by any other 
means. Territories are covered that the 
salesmen, traveling in person, could not 
teach. Buying and selling costs are kept low 
that otherwise would become prohibitive. 
A degree of speed is reached in selling and 
distribution that otherwise would be un- 
attainable. Wherever it is desirable to 
increase business activity and lessen the 
cost, there long distance calls have a place. 

Is there a possibility that the telephone 
might be used still more effectively in your 
business? Have you lately taken stock of 
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the value to your business of a communi- 
cation system that embraces 17,000,000 
telephones and reaches 70,000 towns? How 
many expensive trips each month might be 
saved? How much valuable time out of 
the office might be saved by occasional 
minutes over the long distance lines? Who 
is there important enough to see who can- 
not be reached by Long Distance? 

Ask our Commercial Department in your 
city to help you take an inventory of the 
various ways Long Distance can develop 
your business. Such a study and report 
will gladly be made free. And why not 
make, now, that call that may pay for 
itself many times over? Distance is no 
obstacle. Tell us whom you would like to 
talk with, now. ...... Number, please? 
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strainers, tanks of all sorts and 
sizes, thermometers, pumps, pres- 
sure and temperature regulating 
devices, cement, and dozens of 
other devices and materials which 
enter into the production of heat 
and power. 

One excellent example of the 
way this auxiliary market has 
grown is demonstrated in a state- 
ment of the total sales of the Chi- 
cago Steel Tank Company to the 
oil burner market in the Chicago 
territory. The secretary of this 
company reports that its business 
has steadily increased from the 
sale of 155 tanks in 1918 to over 
10,000 tanks in 1924. Another tank 
manufacturer shows an increase 
of 228 per cent. between 1921 and 
1924 in his sales of domestic burn- 
er tanks alone. 

That other industries are also 
profiting materially is shown in 
the case of electricity, for example. 
The National Electric Light As- 
sociation estimates that the aver- 
age electrically operated oil burn- 
er consumers in the neighborhood 
of $22 worth of current during the 
heating season. This comes as a 
desirable load, for it is quite evenly 
distributed through the day. These 
instances offer only a few of the 
examples which demonstrate the 
far reaching effect of this new in- 
dustry. 

Most of the remarkable growth 
lies in the field of domestic use. 
Few new developments outside of 
the household use of electricity 
have so affected the home. 

Without question there is an 
enormous __ potential domestic 
market, but its many angles and 
various factors due to local condi- 
tions give it great variation in dif- 
ferent localities. In making the 
analysis shown in the accompany- 
ing map, Mr. Struth indicates the 
proportionate possibilities in dif- 
ferent areas, basing his estimate 
on such factors as owned urban 
homes, climatic conditions, and 
proximity to natural gas and coal 
resources. 


Plenty of Petroleum 


For instance, he shows that the 
chances to sell an oil burner in 
North Dakota are 94 in every 100 
homes, while in Oklahoma the pos- 
sibilities are limited to one in every 
100. Conditions in North Dakota 
are more ideal for the sale of oil 
burners, because during the month 
of January the mean temperature 
is less than three degree Fahren- 
heit, there are no natural gas fields 
and coal mining operations are con- 
fined to a small area. In Oklaho- 
ma the mean temperature in Jan- 
uary is about 35 degrees and there 
is abundant natural gas. 

Mr. Struth’s research determines 
Illinois as the best market, with 


Chicago as the focal point, where 
he estimates the present prospec- 
tive market to be 800,000 domestic 
burners. Adjacent to and in New 
York he considers there is a mar- 
ket for over 500,000 burners and 
within easy access of Boston the 
chance of placing nearly 200,000 
more. 

If we are turning so rapidly to 
burning oil as fuel our minds nat- 
urally consider the possible ex- 
haustion of our petroleum resourc- 
es. Ten or fifteen years ago we 
were told that soon there would 
be no more petroleum. Since then 
our petroleum production has in- 
creased steadily and there is every 
reason to think it will continue, 
and in spite of enormous increases 
in demand during recent years it 
has remained at a constant level. 
Research indicates that we will be 
able to continue our use of petrol- 
eum products with all reasonable 
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Interior of large plant equipped 
with oil burners. 


assurances of supply until such 
time as science has provided us 
with a substitute to take its place. 

The relative expense of oil as a 
fuel in comparison with coal is one 
of the first questions asked by the 
prospect. Oil is usually more ex- 
pensive, but its added convenience 
offsets the difference in cost. In 
the rapidity with which we, in this 
country, have always turned to any 
improvement in methods regard- 
less of a slight addition in expense, 
may be seen the fundamental rea- 
son for our progress and growth. 
Substitution of the newer and 
more expensive medium has paid 
in the long run. 

It is difficult accurately to com- 
pare two such different commodi- 
ties as coal and oil from a stand- 
point of actual heating expense. 
Doubly so because so many outside 
elements enter into the compar- 
son. The type of burner, the type 
of dwelling, the manner of instal- 
lation, and a dozen other condi- 
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tions go to make any comparison 
difficult. Also, to the cost of the 
coal should be added the cost of 
the attendant and the removal of 
ashes. The relative expense in 
each case must, therefore, be de- 
cided on individual conditions. 


Problems of a New Industry 


In every new industry certain 
problems arise which must be 
solved before proper progress can 
be assured. In the case of the oil 
burner manufacturers they not 
only have the analyzing of markets 
in a new field and the ordinary dif- 
ficulties of distributing a new prod- 
uct, but they have the added prob- 
lem of proper installation, without 
which the most satisfactory burner 
may become practically useless. 
Due to the newness of the field, it 
is very difficult to secure expert 
salesmen and service men. In fact, 
it is fair to say that no other in- 
dividual problem has so hampered 
their progress. Market analysis is 
going ahead rapidly under the 
hands of experts, but service un- 
der the plan designated by the most 
progressive manufacturers is still 
in its infancy. There is a saying 
in the trade that “no oil burner is 
better than the man who installs 
it.” Without question a very high 
percentage of the efficiency of the 
burner is due to its proper instal- 
lation. A good installation man 
can take even a somewhat inferior 
mechanical device and by proper 
handling make of it a satisfactory 
installation, whereas the ignorant 
and inexpert service man may eas- 
ily make a failure of the best de- 
vice manufactured. 

To be successful in burner in- 
stallation the man must know 
something of radiation, heating, 
and heating plants. A good service 
man must have some of the knowl- 
edge of a heating engineer. He 
must also have a good working 
knowledge of electricity and must 
be a good mechanic. This same 
fundamental knowledge is also 
necessary for the salesman, whole- 
sale and retail, and for the dealer. 
It is rapidly becoming the custom 
among the better class of manu- 
facturers to refuse to appoint 
dealers unless they will send their 
service men to be trained in factory 
schools. 

In these schools, which are 
maintained by the manufacturers, 
dealers, salesmen, and service men 
are given a thorough grounding in 
the principles which govern heat- 
ing, the use of fuel oil and its 
mediums of combustion. Courses 
are limited only by the desire of 
the men to secure necessary in- 
formation. Instruction covers the 


technical and engineering side of 
heating and the mechanics of in- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Illustrated is Model L-5, 
Makes 40 ice-cubes. Sheet-cork insulation. 
May be purchased out of your household budget. 
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Trade Marks Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 








| C food bosses her life no longer! 


T DID—once. Always this neces- 
I sity of using the eatables before 
they spoiled. Getting them in—pre- 
paring them—serving them. Grocer 
—butcher—ice-man. Round and 
round. 

But now, she bosses the food-and- 
meals program. Shecan. Hers is one 
of tens of thousands of homes which 
have installed Servel Electric Re- 
frigeration. 

What a difference Servel makes! 
Especially these hot August days. 
The chain that ties women to meals 
is broken. Food can be laid in days 

ahead; Servel preserves that garden 
freshness, that juicy tenderness. All 
preparation can be done in the cool 
of the morning, 3 meals at a time; 
Servel preserves all food till used. 





SERVEL 
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Dishes can even be “cooked” with 
cold; cold platters, chilled salads, 
frozen desserts are the height of 
summer catering. 

The grind of housekeeping is in- 
finitely lightened,—and automatic- 
ally! If only all servants were that 
perfect! 

Have you thought of electric re- 
frigeration merely as a luxury-sub- 
stitute for the ice-man,—merely as 
a source of those fascinating ice- 
cubes? Far more important is this: 


Food is perishable. Servel prevents 


that law from being the law of your 
household. 

The Servel Corporation, 51 East 
42nd Street; New York. Branches 
in principal cities. In London, Eng- 
land, Servel, Ltd. 








How shall you be guided in choos- 
ing an electric refrigerator? The 
great electric light and power 
companies have observed electric 
refrigerators for 
5 years. More 
than 1000 central 
stations have now 
chosen Servel. 
Why? Your Servel 
dealer will show 
you Servel’s refrig- 
erant, colder than 
zero. He will pour 
water on it:—In- 
stantly—ice! He 
will show you the 
system which cir- 
culates thisrefrig- 

erant,— a system 

tireless under all 

conditions.... 

Then you'll know. 
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AUTOMATIC 
REFRIGERATION 


Sold and recommended by more Electric Light and 
Companies than any other electric refrig’ 
erator — also by franchised dealers everywhere. 




















IOS OOO 
QUESTIONS 


regarding business problems were 


asked and answered 


OR nearly half a century The National 
Cash Register Company has been gath- 
ering information on retail problems. 


Their representatives have talked to almost 
every merchant in the civilized world. 


To make this vast source of information 
available to business men, a great clearing 
house, or “Merchants Bureau,” was estab- 
lished at our factory in Dayton, Ohio. Here 
any merchant may write or call and discuss 
his particular problems. Here each inquiry 
is studied and answered individually. This 


service is gratis and welcome to all. 
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The Merchants Bureau, where 
over 108,000 questions asked The 
National Cash Register Company 
in the last year were answered. 


Some questions asked by merchants 
7593 merchants wanted to 5006 requested plans for 


know how to collect departmentizing their 
past due accounts. stores. 
2938 asked if it pays to 
5088 wanted to know how change from credit to 
to increase the average cash. 
1 o 
— 9986 wanted to know how 
i ‘ Merchants have found book- 
5306 inquired for a way to train salespeople let, “Better Retailing,” of, pry boy 
to move slow stock. 4070 asked how to figure = frei"Euciness. ""300,000 copies have. al 
selling price. ready been published. It will be sent 


free, at your request. 
4300 wanted ideas for im- 4512 wanted advice on 


proving their window how to get new cus- 
and interior displays. tomers. 





There are more 
than 500 kinds 
of National 
Cash Registers. 
Priced from $75 
up in U.S. A. 
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stallation, through lectures, labora- 
tory work, and a trade school 
where the men assemble and take 
down burners, make tests and re- 
adjustments and apply their rudi- 
mentary knowledge of heating en- 
gineering. The attendance at these 
schools has already reached hun- 
dreds of men, many of them al- 
ready experts in allied lines. As 
an example, one class included 
three graduates of technical insti- 
tutions, electrical and mechanical 
engineers. Two of the men were 
from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. In direct contrast, 
one of the best men in the school 
was a workman who could neither 
read nor write and who secured ail 
his training through hearing, ob- 
servation, and his quick grasp oi 
the principles of practical mechan- 
ics. 

Among other things the men are 
taught that oil burners may be in- 
stalled in practically any hot water 
or steam boiler or welded steel 
warm air heater that is in good 
condition and that they will per- 
form with satisfaction if properly 
installed and adjusted. 


Getting Co-operation 


Some three or four years ago it 
became apparent that progress in 
the industry was retarded through 
lack of co-operation. It was also 
apparent that there should be some 
clearing house such as existed in 
other industries to promote the in- 
terest of both manufacturers and 
public. 

In the fall of 1923 the American 
Oil Burner Association was organ- 
ized with Leod D. Becker as its Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. The work of this 
association has been an important 
factor in sound progress of the busi- 
ness. It provides the services of 


a trained and expert technologist 
for consultation on technical prob- 
lems, which means that the advice 


View of a section of the large Anheuser-Busch plant 


of a high grade consulting engi- 
neer is always at the service of 
members of the association. 


Sales Promotion Campaign 


“The Association has collected 
and is constantly compiling what 
we believe to be the most complete 
reference library and file of tech- 
nical information on oil burning in 
existence,” Mr. Becker said in talk- 
ing to me. “It covers information 
about types and designs of burn- 
ers, technical information about 
their installation and operation, 
specifications of fuel oils, informa- 
tion about sales contracts, mark- 
ets, marketing plans, sales and 
advertising policies. It also acts 
as a clearing house for the indus- 
try, by connecting experienced men 
with the companies who need 
them; establishes contact between 
member firms and sales companies 
looking for burner agencies, both 
domestic and industrial; connects 
prospective purchasers of equip- 
ment with member companies mak- 
ing the equipment desired, and 
manufacturers of auxiliary equip- 
ment with burner manufacturers 
who may need their product. Also, 
it has taken up the common prob- 
lems which are arising in this new 
industry and is endeavoring to 
solve them through united action. 

“The Association has also inaug- 
urated a sales promotion campaign, 
whose purpose is to further the 
idea of oil burning. It is designed 
to acquaint architects, building 
contractors, heating experts, con- 
sulting engineers and prospective 
users with the possibilities of the 
oil burner, and to provide them 
with acurate facts concerning its 
superiority. After making an in- 
vestigation of the market we were 
convinced that the outstanding 
need of the industry was to give 
to the public authoritative informa- 
tion on the advantages of oil burn- 











converted to the production of oil burners. 
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ing, to stimulate sales by improv- 
ing installation and service meth- 
ods and by securing more and bet- 
ter distributors. We are also put- 
ting ourselves in a position where 
we can help member companies 
expand their markets. 

“More difficulties than usually 
beset the manufacturer have come 
to the oil burner industry. Not 
only were experienced men scarce, 
but technical difficulties of instal- 
lation due to converting heating 
plants designed for solid fuel of- 
fered many obstacles. Another 
difficulty has been securing uni- 
form grades of fuel oil. 

“Still another serious troubic 
has been the overcoming of the 
natural prejudice of underwriters 
and fire prevention authorities, arid 
one of our most hampering prob- 
lems has been the necessity of con. 
forming to obsolete rules which 
were designed to cover the stor- 
age and use of gasoline and other 
highly inflammable oils. 


Higher Standards 


“This means additional expense 
in installation in some local.ties 
and restricts what might otherwise 
be a lucrative market. Take, for 
example, New York City. This ter- 
ritory is one of the largest markets 
yet it costs between two and three 
hundred dollars more to _ install 
burners here than in other large 
cities, such as Philadelphia or Chi- 
cago, due to unnecessary and ex- 
pensive requirements of the locai 
fuel oil rules. The industry, hov-- 
ever, is making great forward 
strides. We are slowly securing 
more intelligent ordinances and 
laws, more and better trained tech- 
nical men, higher standards 0! 
practice, and within the industry 
the straight thinking of the scient- 
ist and the industrial engineer. The 
splendid progress of the industry 
speaks for itself.” 
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Improved Star Four 


Com. Chassis . . . $470 
Convertible Roadster . . 550 
Touring . ° e ° - 550 
Coupe ° ° é ° - 675 
Coach ; ‘ * ‘“ - 695 
Sedan " ° 795 


Prices f. o. b. Lansing 


The New Star Six 


Chassis . 5 sl bk . - $650 
Touring - ° ° ° « w2s 
Coupe . ° ° ° - 820 
Coach r ‘ . - « 880 
De Luxe Sport Roadster - 910 
Sedan =. ‘ > - 975 
Landau . ce ‘ - 995 
COMPOUND FLEETRUCK 

Ton Chassis .-° . 975 

HAYES-HUNT 
- BODIES 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 
West 57th Street, New York City 
General Sales Department, 
1819 Broadway, New York City 


Plants: 


Elizabeth, N. J. Lansing, Mich, 
Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


Dealers and Service Stations 
throughout the United States, 
Canada and Mexico 
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RUE merit is recognized in this land of ours. 
Sometimes, the path is not always easy. Some- 
times it is not always swift. Sometimes patience 
is required. But if the cause is just, if real service 
is being rendered tothe public, then sooner or 
later the multitude will appreciate it and will praise the 
efforts. Oj It is a law of nature. Q| Star cars are now in their 
fourth year. More than four hundred thousand have been 
built. Progress has been constantly made in production. 
The demand has been widened. Star car following has 
steadily increased. G| Today the name STAR on a motor 
car has the respect of the trade and the confidence of the 
public. G, And this confidence has been earned by sheer 
merit. It has been earned by building honestly and giving 
dollar-for-dollar value—by serving the public need. G, To- 
day the New Star Six and Improved Star Four, more than 
ever before live up to these details. G, Go see the new Star 
carsand you will appreciate what has been done. G| You 
will see car beauty which will win your hearty approval. 
You will find a chassis of greater power and a body 
obviously superior in design, construction, equipment, 
and finish. G| An inspection of the new models will 
enable you to realize why the Star car is Gaining Public 
Confidence — why Star car sales are steadily climbing 
— and why the true merit of Star cars is being appre- 
ciated more and more in a country where the buyer of 
automobiles knows what constitutes dollar-for-dollar value. 


Low-cost Transportation 
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(Continued from page 11) 
up the enormous demands he has 
on his time. He is a clever after- 
dinner speaker and is in constant 
demand. His keen sympathy and 
canny knowledge of human nature 
make him a delightful companion 
and popular with every group with 
which he comes in contact. He is 
as well known abroad as he is in 
this country and probably is inti- 
mately acquainted with more dis- 
tinguished publishers than any 
man in his line of business. 

Within a year after Swartz 
came to it, the Sprague Electric 
Company began to get on its feet, 
and in four years had become so 
prosperous. it was absorbed by the 
General Electric Company. Swartz 
not only went with it but he was 
offered interesting prospects of 
advancement. 

“It was extremely gratifying,” 
was his way of putting it, “but it 
was an enormous organization and 
I saw myself surrendering my 
freedom of action, for by this time 
I had trained my mind to do its 
own thinking along channels of 
my own. Perhaps I am a bit of an 
individualist, perhaps, too, I am 
very human myself and like to act 
on my own impulses. At any rate 
I felt a reserve power and I wanted 
to swing something myself.” 


Licking a Selling Problem 


From this point Swartz moved 
steadily on. In 1916 the Interna- 
tional Typesetting Machine Com- 
pany, which at that time was buck- 
ing the proposition of producing 
and marketing its slug casting 
machine, called on him to aid in 
its reorganization. The company 
had strong competition which so 
far no company had been able to 
go up against with any success. 
The future looked none too rosy 
and the job was all up hill. A com- 
plete reorganization appeared to 
be the only solution, for the firm 
was in serious difficulty; and on 
February 1, 1916, the Intertype 
Corporation was formed to take 
over the business of the old com- 
pany. The trouble they faced was 
not entirely of production, for the 
new machine was a good one, but 
the difficulty was to convince pub- 
lishers, who for a matter of thirty 
years had been purchasing other 
machines, of that fact. It took a 
fighting spirit to go into that field. 

“Up to that time,” said Swartz, 
“my sales experience had _ been 
limited. Suddenly I was placed at 
‘the head of a company whose main 
difficulty was with distribution. If 
you had asked me I would prob- 
ably have told you that I could not 
sell a gold dollar for ninety-five 
cents, but the fight was on and I 
had to get into it without getting 
licked. Many a time I felt like 
-the Irishman who was told he was 


to say ‘enough’ when he was thor- 
oughly done for. ‘Sure,’ gasped 
Pat, ‘if I can spake at all I’m not 
licked.’ 

“Fortunately the time did not 
come when I could not at least 
‘murmur,’ and certainly the boys 
down at the company put up a 
game fight. We were just getting 
well under way when the United 
States declared war against Ger- 
many and the first thing we knew 
raw materials went under the con- 
trol of the Government. Nothing 
could be manufactured except es- 
sentials. Would the typesetting 
machine be classed as an essential ? 
While we hoped for the best, 
things certainly looked very black. 

“I was fortunate in having a 
close friend in Washington who 
was in the inner circle and he in- 
vited a prominent member of the 
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enable us to build Intertypes for 
some time; second an active cam- 
paign for government work. Ii 
we took government work it must 
be on a basis which would keep 
all the various departments of the 
factory equally busy on a well- 
balanced plan, otherwise we would 
be operating at a loss. At that 
time it seemed impossible to se- 
cure government work for a plant 
such as ours because of the diffi- 
culty of adapting our factory to 
the manufacture of munitions, as 
we were equipped primarily for 
precision work where the tolerance 
is often a tenth of a thousandth of 
an inch. But we approached the 
situation with a determination to 
win and when the Armistice was 
signed we were almost entirely de- 
voted to government work and 
our organization was intact. 














“Intertypes” in composing room of Brooklyn “Daily Times” 


War Industry Board and myself 
to his house for dinner and for the 
evening. We discussed the matter 
at great length and I learned that 
printing machinery did not come 
under the title of ‘essential.’ The 
situation looked hopeless. Look- 
ing back on it, I think I hit bottom 
that night, and when my host said 
to me as I was leaving, ‘Wait a 
moment until I get my man so I 
can send you home in my car,’ I 
begged off, although my hotel was 
three miles away. I left the house 
in a daze, but I thought that in that 
walk I might think up a way out 
for the Intertype Corporation. At 
that moment it looked as if in 
spite of all the heart blood we had 
put into it the Intertype factory 
would be shut down, the main 
office and branch offices would be 
closed, and the organization we 
had all worked so hard to build 
would be broken up. 

“We faced just two roads out. 
First, the investment of an enor- 
mous sum of money in raw ma- 
terials still available, which would 


“Up to the time of the signing 
of the Armistice in 1918 we had 
shipped very few Intertypes to 
Europe. During 1919 and 1920 our 
shipments abroad amounted to 
over $3,000,000, showing the vast 
possibilities in export business.” 

From the first minute he began 
studying distribution problems 
Swartz became intensely inter- 
ested in them. Selling holds a 
peculiar fascination for him be- 
cause it draws out all his strongest 
characteristics. The justice of his 
argument, his fairness toward a 
competitor's goods, his keen 
knowledge of human nature, his 
ready sympathy, the humanness of 
his approach, and his unusual per- 
sonality and outlook won him 
friends on all sides. He spent much 
of his time traveling over the ter- 
ritory, meeting prospective™pur- 
chasers in an effort to show them 
that the executives of the company 
stood back of the product and the 
salesmen. Incidentally, many a 
problem was cleared up quickly 
through first-hand contact. 
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Roadster $795—Sport Roadster $880 
f£ o. b. Detroit 
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What will your car be worth “Len? 
~ «Or in vo years? - - Or in frve? 





—but they createnoworry, 
no uncertainty for the 
owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car. 


90 per cent of the 1,600,000 
Dodge Brothers Motor 
" Cars still in service — 





“ 
: Important questions, these 


Y Owners enjoying six, eight 
| and even ten years of faith- 
n ful performance! Mileage 
_ Tunning into six figures a 
- common occurrence— 


, Depreciation costs so low 
is you seek in vain for a par- 
. allel — 


Dovpsce BrotTHersJInc.DETROIT 


Dovcse BrotHters (CANADA) LimiTeD 
n TORONTO ONTARIO 


Dops6e BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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Resale values unusually 
high, yet an eager market 
to absorb them— 


Upkeep costs so nominal 
that it would be difficult 
to find records to match 
them — 


A greater percentage of 
costly Chrome Vanadium 
Steel and drop forgings 
than in any other car in the 
world, regardless of price— 


In a word—Long Life— 
a phrase internationally 
associated with Dodge 
Brothers name. 
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“Nothing more interesting can 
be imagined,” Mr. Swartz insists, 
“than to go out against a difficult 
proposition with the assurance 
that you really have something 
to offer a man which will be of ser- 
vice to him and that you will not 
abuse his confidence. -Confidence 


is the foundation on which the 
whole world rests and we must 
have self-confidence in order to 


inspire confidence in others. The 
braggart deceives no one, not even 
himself, but when you have confi- 
dence in yourself and in your pro- 
duct you have your prospect more 
than half sold. I like difficulties. 
They spur me on. 

“One of our most interesting ex- 
periences was with a large news- 
paper. When it was in the market 
for machines I was invited to be 
present when the matter came up 
for discussion. As I entered the 
room I saw the composing room 
superintendent seated in a corner. 

“The publisher asked me very 
pointedly, ‘If we place an order 
with you for such a large battery 
of Intertypes, how much money 
will we save in the composing 
room per week?’ 

“The natural impulse would have 
been to suggest a liberal figure to 
enhance the possibility of closing 
the deal. Better judgment not 
only told me to be conservative 
but also reminded me that the 
composing room _ superintendent 
would be criticized if he did not 
meet the saving in my estimate. 
Also, the amount saved depends 
entirely on how the machines are 
operated. So I told him it de- 
pended upon how the plant was 
operated. 

“He apparently became very 
angry and said bluntly, “You can- 
not expect us to make this enor- 
mous investment without knowing 
how much money we are going 
to save?’ 

“T replied that I would want to 


be very sure of any such estimate 
and that if he wanted a figure I 
would send an expert to make a 
study of his composing room and 
would then tell him the amount 
which could be saved, if he ran 
the machines under similar condi- 
tions. 

“He still appeared angry; in fact, 
he seemed more irritated than be- 
fore and demanded, ‘Have you no 
idea, yourself?’ 

“IT thought it over for a minute 
and then said, ‘If you want a curb- 
stone opinion’—I should say about 
$350 a week, which was about 
half of what I thought could be 
saved. 

“After the meeting was over the 
publisher slapped me on the back. 
“You know I liked your attitude 
about the amount of money we 
would save, he said. We got the 
order, for he knew I had been 
very conservative. The saving 
actually amounted to over three 
times the cubstone estimate.” 


Some idea of how the Intertype 
progressed under this treatment 
may be seen from its financial re- 
ports. The average net profits for 
the years 1922 to 1925 are almost 


equal to what its gross sales were 
in 1916. 


Mr. Swartz is essentially a 
humanist in industry. He is an 
exponent of the principle that 
every man should have a voice in 
his organization and should be al- 
lowed to use it. The Works Coun- 
cil in the Intertype Company has 
probably done more to bring his 
management close to his men and 
give them a direct understanding 
of their problems than any other 
individual action. He has made 
his organization what practically 
amounts to an industrial republic. 

“Co-operation is not a mere 
figure of speech,” Swartz said in 
talking to me. “An industrial or- 
ganization should be viewed by all 
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those who are a part of it as an 
intimate relationship. All fair- 
minded men welcome constructive 
suggestion and criticism. Here, 
as elsewhere, our executive officers 
determine the policies of the com- 
pany, but in every instance where 
departments come in business con- 
tact the heads of these depart- 
ments meet together in commit- 
tee and thrash out the problems 
which might otherwise offer 
stumbling blocks and be detri- 
mental to the company’s best in- 
terests.” 

From the time Mr. Swartz was 
elected president of the Intertype 
Corporation in 1917, its progress 
has been marked. To-day it is one 
of the outstanding enterprises of 
the printing equipment field. 
Swartz emphasized that no trans- 
action was a Satisfactory one un- 
less it was mutually beneficial to 
both parties, whether it was the 
relation between employer and 
employee or between buyer and 
seller. Such noteworthy policies 
aided in its forward march and 
these attracted so much attention 
that the man who was responsible 
for them was called to take the 
presidential chair and assume di- 
rection of R. Hoe & Company. 

When Mr. Swartz, on January 
1, 1926, assumed direction of this 
great organization with its three 
enormous plants, one in New York 
City, one-in Dunellen, N. J., and 
cne in London, England, he opened 
up for himself opportunities which 
are practically unlimited, for Eu- 
rope has. bought little printing 
press equipment since the war, and 
interest in the -printed word is 
rapidly increasing all over the 
world, 

“One message I would like to 
pass on to the young men of to- 
day,’ Mr. Swartz said earnestly, 
“and that is, ‘Believe in yourself, 
pick out your goal, and march 
straight to it!’” 
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The largest printing press in the world—a Hoe 24-Cylinder Un‘versal-Unit, mu‘ti-color press 
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Can You get along without 
an Atlanta Branch? 


—the time has come to find out ! 


N dollars and cents—in cases of merchandise— 
do you know how much business is passing 
you by because you have no branch in Atlanta? 


Can your business afford not to know—and 
know definitely? 


Your competitors are here, serving America’s 
fastest growing market from its logical manufac- 
turing and distributing point. Overnight to a huge 
portion of this market, their merchandise carries 
no burdensome freight charges. They can render 
better service, make quicker deliveries, and as a 
result—it is not unusual for Atlanta branches to 
exceed their quotas by 50%, 75% or even 100%. 
In some instances they lead the entire country in 
volume of business. 


Are you getting your share of Southern busi- 
ness? Are you sure? 


Chacts that are vital to business 


The time has come when Industry in America can no 
longer serve the entire country from any one point, how- 
ever centrally located. Leading business men are getting 
the facts about Atlanta. They know that the country’s 
greatest development is now taking place in the South, 
and they are preparing to take full advantage of 
the rich opportunities offered. 


Why was the largest textile deal in history 
recently completed in the Atlanta Industrial 
Area?—a transaction involving $100,000,000 
and assuring to Georgia over 50% of the 
world’s production of tire fabric. Why have 





more than 600 nationally-known concerns, in all branches 
of industry, selected Atlanta as Southern headquarters. 


All the fundamentals are here 


Point by point, Atlanta location satisfies your fundamental 
requirements. What factors govern: A Market? Atlanta is 
the key to America’s fastest growing market. Transporta- 
tion? 15 railroad lines radiate from Atlanta. Labor? Raw 
Materials? Power? ‘Taxes? Sites and building costs? 
Climater Atlanta can point to indisputably vital industrial 
advantages in each of these essentials. 


(an you afford NoT to KNow? 


In the face of modern competitive conditions, under the 
modern system of hand-to-mouth merchandising, can you 
—in all fairness to yourself and to your stockholders—fail 
to get the full facts about the Atlanta Industrial Area? 


Atlanta is ready to lay her cards on your table. The 
Industrial Bureau is prepared to get the facts for you in 
complete, concise and thoroughly authenticated form. A 
special confidential survey, covering the situation entirely 
from the viewpoint of your business, will be made without 
charge or obligation. 


Are you ready for the full truth? 


Send for this Booklet containing the 

actual experiences of some of the 602 

concerns that have chosen to serve the 
Write the South from Atlanta. 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
2937 Chamber of Commerce 


TLANIA 





Industrial Headquarters of the South — 
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This Service is supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of each issue, by such authorities as Dr. Julius Klein, 
director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age”; J. E. Carroll, editor “Tex- 


tile World”; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, and other market specialists. 


HE latter part of August has wit- 

nessed a moderate reversal, or at 

least a check, of the abnormally high 

rate of manufacturing activity and the 

generally optimistic state of business which 

were apparent during the mid-summer 
period. 

The let-down appears once more, as was 

the case last Spring, to be more psyclio- 


and final harvests may be moderately larger 
than was earlier estimated. In general, 
good average crops are now looked for 
though it is doubtful if total farm income 
will reach the high levels of last year. 
Meanwhile, business failures have 
dropped to the lowest levels thus far in 
1926, further recessions are noted in the 
building industry with the general level 


$91,717,000 in June of 1925, the best pre- 
vious record for that month. The latest 
figures show a gain of over 16 per cent. 
above last year and represent an annual 
return of 6.2 per cent. on rate-making 
valuations, and about 5.5 per cent. on the 
roads’ valuations. 

All of the chief districts of the country 














) show an increase in profits over June of 
logical than actual. There has been a now about 5 per cent. under last year, and ast year but once more the Southern 
decided quieting down in various district has lagged behind the rest, 
lines of production, notably ill displaying only about a 10 per 
the motor industry, ego rates cent. gain compared with general 
have displayed their usual sea- : . . advances of 20 per cent. and 
sonal firmness under stress of Highlights of the News more. 
— crop rg wag cat “eet Is the Gold Standard Safe?........ 41 For the first half of 1926 Class 
modity prices have slipped Dack 7 I carriers report net operating 
considerably, after their brave W heat ereagene Improve aaa ee - 46 income of $494,866,766, a gain of 
recoveries of July and the early ' French Cabinet’s Ripe Old Age.... 50 more than $55,000,000 over the 
part of August. | N. Y. Bank Rate Advances........ 41 first half of 1925, and the best 6 
= tet ie months in railway history. The 
Business Holds Good Great Lakes in Record Season 46 ‘adiualad vamsem tes On “ye om 
; German Aid for France?......... 5 basis, is 5.6 per cent. on rate- 
This, however, is about as far Contidies end 1087 Tex Deduct 49 hein nai : 
of dik tenesed Meveitions go, and L00lidge an ax Reduction. 4 making valuations, and 4.9 per 
it is, in itself, far short of giving Price Index Hits New Low........ 42 a pond: road’s oer  apiogd 
any basis for actual drastic de- The Oil Situation..... Bah diana 44 Pon pe tai nt. oka Wl 
iia, Se Wied: Goll emnths. ‘The : dicated return at the same period 
season paint ie that “ay Senator Borah Interests Europe.. 49 last year, of 4.5 per cent. on the 
leaders are still recollecting the British Parliament Adjourns...... 44) property valuations. 
smash of 1919 and 1920 and the Silver Lowest in 10 Years........ 44 Aneties Resend 
peal * en a — Rail Net Breaks Another Record.. 49 — P bia 
termed a “ he vatism, ‘ : oadings of revenue freight 
as regards production, credits and Clemenceau Writes to Santa Claus 49 dating judy thee &: Yates 
inventories. It is this conserva- Wheat Piles Up in Canada ...... 46 average than June, despite the 
tism which accounts, at least in German Trade Nears’ Pre-War Independence holiday, and pros- 
large part, for the long and bene- DN hanes ka Sela ae Reroute eas bl pects seem bright for another 
ficial cycle of prosperity which new record month when the July 
this nation has seen, without the = reports are issued. Early ship- 
usual whirlwind finish (thus 














far) of over-production and in- 
dation to hasten the following depression. 

The steel industry has unquestionably 
had a remarkably successful summer but 
it has just as unquestionably suffered a 
moderate reaction from the buying that 
favored it during most of the period. Stui 
the industry is considerably more active 
than at comparative periods in recent pre- 
vious years. 

The Corporation operates currently at 
about 86 per cent., compared with just un- 
der 90 per cent. a few weeks ago. Ship- 
ments continue unseasonally high, however, 
and unfilled orders have shown their first 
gain since last December. Unfinished 
business is thus once more ahead of the 
same period last year. The independents 
are working at around 78 per cent. of 
capacity. 

Weather conditions for agriculture have 
shown a moderate degree of improvement 


retail, mail order and chain store sales are 
running from 15 to as high as 30 per cent. 
above the same periods in 1925. 


| Railroads 























Net Operating Income Sets New High 
Record. Southern Roads Lag. Car- 
Loadings Continue Rise 


WEE operating income of the Class I 
railroad systems for the month of 
June this year went above even the earlier 
optimistic prophecies, based on high car- 
loadings and individual reports, and set 
a new high record for that month in dom- 
estic railway history. 
June railway operating income is finally 
reported at $107,335,654, compared with 
$88,120,000 in the previous month and with 


‘ments of wheat from the South- 
western districts, under stimulus 

of the newly-invented “combine,” which 
harvests and threshes at the same time, 
have put the peak of harvest traffic for- 
ward somewhat in these districts and rail- 
way authorities now predict a final July 
income of around $115,000,000 or nearly 
$25,000,000 above the same month last year. 
For the first time in the current year, 
revenue car-loadings have gone over the 
1,100,000-car-per-week mark and _ incident- 
ally they have set this record just about 
a month earlier in 1926 than in any pre- 
vious year on record. In view of such 
factors it is now expected that the car- 
loading figures for weeks shortly to be 
reported will set a new high record for 
perhaps all time. Last year the record 


week fell in the last of August but in 
nearly all previous years the peak of traffic 
was not reached until late in October. 
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Money and Banking 




















Time Money Leads Firmness in In- 
terest Rates. Large Export Move- 
ment of Gold. Bank Rate Up 


FTER a relatively short period of 
4% ease, call money rates have again 
firmed up moderately and the ruling rate 
is once more back around 4% per cent., 
compared with a ruling figure of 4 per 
cent. about the middle of the month. 
Heavy calling of New York City bank 
loans, coinciding on some days, with large 
withdrawals to the interior, presumably for 
fall crop needs in the Western districts, 
has jacked the rate up rather sharply at 
times and while these periods of compara- 
tive stringency have been generally short- 
lived, the prevailing levels for day-to-day 
accommodation are definitely firmer. 


2 Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
Call money .......c00¢ VA% 4% «. U% 
60-90 day time ..;..... 4% 4% 43/8 
Commercial paper *.... -4 - ~ 
N. Y. rediscount ..... 4 3% 3% 


As was noted around the middle of the 
past month, however, the situation with 
regard to the time money market is more 
interesting and decidedly more important 
than the shorter-term movements. Loans 


on 60 to 90 maturity have held very firm, 
even for this season of the year, and al- 
though the official trading rate remains os- 
tensibly at 4%4 per cent., as noted in the 
table, the actual loaning figures at present 
writing are firmer and many loans of 90- 
day maturity are reported going at 434 
per cent., with an active market and a good 
demand. 


Bank Rate Raised 


With crop movements in full swing, a 
somewhat larger outward movement of 
gold than had been expected, and promise 
of about $400,000,000 of Government financ- 
ing shortly to come, there is little prob- 
ability of any material easing off in gen- 
eral interest rates in thé near-term fu- 
ture. Cognizance of firmer money condi- 
tions has more recently been made official 
by raising of the N. Y. rediscount rate 
from 3¥% to 4 per cent. 

The gold movement has assumed truly 
important proportions, and the present as 
well as the further removed significance of 
the situation should rapidly come to the 
forefront in domestic economic considera- 
tions. The largest immediate movement is 
that to Canada which country has already 
absorbed many millions in recent weeks. 
Some of this is going to Germany and 
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other Continental countries as is also an 
appreciable amount direct from the United 
States. 


Weekly Bank Clearings 








1926 1925 
ee See $7,369,957,000 $6,168,606,009 
ET ee 651,447,000 623,136,000 
Philadelphia 545,645,000 521,3 46,000 
Cleveland ...... ee 711,031,000 263°897'000 
ee” eae 313,958,000 298,870,000 
pS eee 257,852,000 253,691,000 
ee a ee ee 1,386,931,000 1,324,264,000 
ee ea aers- 290,877,000 282,061,000 
Minneapolis ......... 182,000,000 185,097,000 
Oo CS ae 350,430,000 317,681,000 
a a 161,970,000 139,297,000 
San Francisco ...... 729,983,000 657,985, 

Total $12,952,080,000 $11,435,931,000 


England is taking considerable gold out 
of the market both for its own use and 
ior re-shipment, Austria and Hungary are 
both in the market in preparation for a 
return to the gcld standard, and India is 
also coming into the market at a heavier 
rate than usual. The latter nation is 
planning for a gradual switch from its 
present silver standard to an absolute gold 
standard within the next 5 years. 

Silver prices have dropped to new low 
levels, gold is at a premium, and the old 
question of where to find sufficient gold 
to go around is once more assuming prom- 
inence. Aside from this problem, however, 
the more immediate considerations revolve 























Forbes Map of Business Conditions 






















































































| The factors consi 




























































































“good” in the above map, it is actually 
| good now and not merely good by 
| comparison with a month or year ago. 


culture, industry, employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. 
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HIS motorboat leads the 

others because it has the 
right kind of an engine and the 
right kind of care. This oat 
is worth about $12,000. What 
do you consider your life to 
be® worth? What do your 
associates consider it to be 
worth in the maintenance of 
your business enterprises? 


Because you have always had 
business power and play power 
on tap, can you always count 
upon it in the future? How 
many times have you noted the 
downfall through ill health of 
some great moving human or- 
ganism in business, profes- 
sional or political life? 

A wise business leader 
should seek to prolong the pe- 
riod during which he can en- 
joy these prizes and the great 
game of successful business ad- 
‘ ministration. 


The periodic health exami- 
nation is regarded by leading 
physicians as the most import- 
ant health measure that can be 
adopted, but there is a wide 
range of variation in the de- 
gree of thoroughness with 
which such an examination can 
be conducted. There are ulti- 
mate tests and checks upon the 
functions of the vital organs 
which go far beyond the range 
of the ordinary physical ex- 
amination. Too seldom are 
these refined methods of analy- 
sis applied in advance of actual 
disease. 

No business man should hesi- 
tate to seek this physical sur- 
vey made with the ultimate re- 
sources of science. Such an in- 
vestigation would include effi- 
ciency tests of the kidneys (the 
usual elaborate microscopical 
and chemical analysis is not 


25 West 43d Street, New York. 








A 


' LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 





Compare Yourself With This Motorboat 


such a test); electrecardio- 
graphic examination of the 
heart; chemical tests of the 
blood for waste products, and 
other similar refined methods 
for checking up the human 
mechanism. 

One of the best things about this 
extensive and ultimate ~ physical 
survey is the discovery of good 
health. While an unlimited lease of 
life can not be guaranteed, never- 
theless these critical surveys do en- 
able us to say within reasonable 
limits whether or not a man is 
threatened with disaster within the 
next few years. The knowledge 
that there is freedom to work and 
to enjoy the results of achievement 
has a high value as well as the 
knowledge of threatened danger 
which can be avoided. 

The Life Extension Institute has 
a highly developed service of this 
kind for those desiring it. It is 
called the Vital Protective Service. 
A still more extensive service—the 
Unlimited—is provided, which in- 
cludes the application of any special 
test or specialized method of exam- 
ination at the command of the In- 
stitute. Much of it applies as a 
routine but much according to the 
individual needs of the member. 

No medical treatment is included 
in these services. Members reported 
in need of treatment are referred to 
their family physician for any neces- 
sary treatment and are warned 
away from quacks and fake cures. 

Either of the services described 
above should appeal to important 
business men because for a relatively 
small fixed charge a very compre- 
hensive and searching examination 
can be had under one roof.. There 
is no uncertainty as to the ultimate 
cost and, as no treatment is given, 
there is no apprehension that the In- 
stitute will impose any expensive fol- 
low-up. An impartial report is ren- 
dered and the subscriber then knows 
his needs and can make his own de- 
cision as to seeking treatment from 
proper sources of his own choice. 

The coupon below is for your con- 
venience. Your inquiry will receive 
courteous consideration and will in 
no way obligate you. You are also 
cordially invited to visit or telephone 
the Institute for information. 


A SS SS A A A A 


Telephone: Vanderbilt 1494 


Please send me without cost or obligation detailed information about the 
Unlimited and Vital Protective Services of the Institute. 
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around the potential reduction in our own 
huge stock of gold, with a resulting move- 
ment toward deflation. 

Debits to individual bank accounts have 
increased further in recent weeks and are 
currently running about $1,500,000,000 
above last year, or an increase of around 
12 per cent. 








| Prices 














Chief Commodity Prices Irregular. 
Indexes Continue Decline. Silver 
Lowest Since 1916 


LTHOUGH the declines are not 

nearly so great as in the preceding 
month, the commodity indexes continue 
their downward course and are again at 
new low levels since 1924. Both Dun and 
Bradstreet’s indexes agree on the latest 
published decline of about one-half of 1 
per cent. 


Month Year 
Latest Previous Previous 

Dun’s Index .... 185.129 186.014 198.133 
Bradstreet’s .... 12.6441 12.7378 14.2438 


As has been previously noted, the com- 
monly accepted averages for commodity 
prices have continued to decline, even in 
the face of the rather marked upturns in 
quotations on most of the important groups 
in the early part of August. The Irv- 
ing Fisher index of 200 commodities has 
pursued almost a continuous downward 
course since the beginning of the summer 
and the latest figure shows a further ma- 
terial decline to still another new low 
record in over 2 years. This index is now 
less than 10 points above the extreme low 
point reached during the post-war de- 
flation process in January, 1922. 


General Prices Steady 


As a matter of fact, the general level 
of the most important staple commodities 
has not fallen off a great deal from the 
high levels attained on the strong recovery 
staged from late July through the middle 
of the past month. Some of the import- 
ant grains, along with cotton, have re- 
acted rather drastically, but these declines 
are at least partly offset by continued firm- 
ness in other important sections, and defin- 
ite continuation of the advance among the 
non-ferrous metals. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2 Weeks Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, Sept. ...... $1.3614 $1.41 $1.64%4 
Corn, pet atic eae 85 1.04 
Oats, Sept. ........ ‘Al 4 42 
Cotton, Miia. Oct... - 16.40 17.85 23.60 
ree 8.50 8.75 9.25 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio.. 19% 19% .20% 
Sugar, Gran. .....3 058 -058 055 
Beef, Family ...... 22.50 22.50 22.00 
Iron, Zh, Full. sss ae 23.50 23.00 
Steel, Pitts baenien 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Lead iihakeseeennon 8.90 8.90 10.00 
re 14.25 14.10 14.55 
Zine, 5. St. Louis. 7.70 — 7.55 
i. sdabtaeoeencews 65.50 63.50 58.00 
Rubber, Sept. ..... 38 41 35 


Wheat has dropped rapidly on the large 
harvest of spring grade being garnered 
throughout the west and on reports of 
great improvement in the Canadian out- 
look. Cotton has reacted materially on 
suddenly increased estimates of the do- 
mestic crop by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Oats have weakened along with 
wheat but corn has held its previous gains 
quite well and is practically unchanged 
from quotations around the middle of the 
past month. 

Rubber prices in London were appar- 
ently “pegged” to a large degree by Amer- 
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If this page reaches the 


eye of any executive who: 


is using old-fashioned 
heating methods in his 
manufacturing processes, 
wesolicitthe opportunity 
to send him our new book 
and to show him how 
well electric heating 
works. Write for. the 
book, “Electric Heat in 
Industry,” to General 
Electric Company Pub- 
licity Dept., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


Dollars to Doughnuts 


It is a long step from the 
U. S. Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing at Wash- 
ington to a modern dough- 
nut bakery, but electricity 
is now rendering a new and 


essential service to both.. 


This new service—electric 
heat—dries the ink on dollar 
bills. It cooks doughnuts. It 
makes bathtubs brilliantly 
white. It tempers the blades 


GENERAL ELECTR 


of cutlery. It gives new 
strength to glass. It playsa 
part in the making of hun- 
dreds of useful products; 
and new uses are being 
discovered for it every day 


In every factory, some 
heating process is used. 
Electric heat makes bet- 
ter products, better profits, 
and better working condi- 
tions. 
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sidiaries reported: 


Gross Earnings 
Net Earnings 


Public Service Compaiy 


dend Preferred Stock 





O INVESTORS interested in conserva- 
tive high yield public utility securities, 
we offer and recommend Engineers Public 
Service Company $7 Dividend Preferred 
Stock. For 12 months ended April 30, 1926, 
Engineers Public Service Company and Sub- 


hawen sa t50chee $23,462,478 


See eee eee tenes eereeeeeeeeseee 


Balance to Reserves and to Engineers 


eee eee eeeeeee 


Annual Dividend Requirement of Engi- 
neers Public Service Company $7 Divi- 


eee eee eeeeeeeese 


Price at market 
To yield well over 7% 


Listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange 


Complete Information on Request 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway _ 147 Milk Street First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


9,126,960 


4,735,651 


1,910,061 



































[NVESTIGATE these 8% Bonds 
and the Trust Company of Florida 
and you will learn— 


1—Florida’s five reasons for 8% 
and safety ; 

2—The character of investment 
servicerendered by the Trust 
Company of Florida. 


Write today for free copy of ‘‘Why 
Florida Investments Pay up 8% ”— 
a Trust Company of Florida booklet. 


Invest in Florida at 8% 
a < 


$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
"Trust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Partial Payments Arranged 
Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 
LS” ahs w 
MIAMI ((A\}) FLORIDA 

San 


¥ 
NZ 


SINE, ciietnpitin consent tonceueguccocqumennnaganessanscnnehasyos 


City: 















Financial and 
Business 
PROSPECTS 


Bond Trends? 
Stock Values? 
Which Way Wages? 
Is Commodity Trend Down? 
What About Sales Policies? 


= Babsonis Reports = 


Div. 61—1 Babson Park, Mass. 


Send me, gratis, your analysis of Financial 
and Business Prospects. 
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ican buyers to insure an average 2rice up 
to August 1 which would allow normal 
export of crude under provisions of the 
Stevenson Act. As soon as this was ac- 
complished, however, prices gave way 
rather easily and are again hovering about 
new low levels below 40 cents. 


The Oil Situation 


Continued gains in domestic output of 
crude still exercise a deterring influence 
on prices of both crude and refined petro- 
leum. Latest production figures are near 
the 2,150,000 bbl. mark per day, about 
250,000 bbls. above the low levels of early 
this year, but still somewhat below the 
average production prevailing at the same 
time last year. Crude seems to be hvuld- 
ing well and United States motor gasoline 
is firm at about 12 cents. 

Meanwhile copper, zinc, and tin go for- 
ward into new high levels for the year, 
silver has declined to the lowest since 
1916, and sugar prices hold firm near their 
best levels for the current year: 


Labor and Wages 























Major Strikes Continue. A. F. of L 
Joins Textile Strike. Railroad Wage 
Parley in Progress 


5S fa aa ic may be said for the 
good offices of peaceful mediation 
from a theoretical standpoint, the princi- 
ple certainly has failed to work out with 
any signal successes this summer. Of a 
half-dozen major labor. difficulties in the 
New York sector alone, just about that 
number have been running for many weeks 
and, despite constant reports of projected 
settlements, they go merrily on, with 
neither side willing to yield to the oppon- 
ents. 


Two Major Strikes 


The New York subway strike seems to 
have been the shortest serious battle of 
the year, and that was settled by labor 
and econcmic conditions themselves, and 
not by any sort of mediation. 

Specifically, the two largest raw spots 
continue in the textile controversy in Jer- 
sey, and the garment trades centering in 
New York City. 

The Passaic battlefield is now more than 
a half year old and Comrade Weisbord 
has finally left the ranks after maintaining 
the moralle and allegiance of his cohorts 
against every conceivable form of force 
and obstacle, including mediatory efforts 
of the government and active drives by 
municipalities to put an end to this strike 
which is practically destroying the com- 
batants on both sides. Even the entrance 
of the Federation of Labor into the fray 
has as yet had no salutary effect. 


The cloak and suit strike also goes on 
apace. The employers have threatened 
to move their shops out of New York 
City on the open shop plan, but not much 
progress seems to have been made, and 
the union officials scoff at the idea «s 
entirely unfeasible and impractical. A 
tailoring strike which opened last month 
also continues to tie up this branch of the 
trade, including cleaners and dyers. 

Railway employees and employers are 
currently trying to iron out their difficulties 
on the wage question and although no 
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( Shaped 
in Steef This Building Has 


Helped Reduce Fixed Charges 


Many manufacturers are finding Sheet Steel the solu- 
tion of their building problem. 


Through the use of standardized units, Sheet Steel 
buildings can be arranged to provide any degree of 
flexibility demanded by growing plant requirements. 


'1'w 


The investment in this type of construction is 
moderate so that it is not necessary for the engi- 
neer in designing the building to handicap himself 
by attempting to anticipate needs over a long period 
of years. 


_ 


Sheet Steel is equally effective 

as equipment both for office 

and factory. It saves space, 

is fire-resistive and durably —— 

beautiful. For further infor- This trade-mark stenciled on galuanized 


Sheet Steel is definite insurance to the 


; buyer that every sheet so branded is of 
mation, address the Sueetr por wines mee ye ye: pil 
STEEL TRADE EXTENSION stamped on the sheet —never less than 

28 gauge — and that the galvanizing is 
CommittzeE, Otrver Burp- of full weight and quality establis 
Sheet Steel provides TIN : by the Sheet Steel Trade Extension Com- 
better equipment, too | . ING, PITTSBURGH, PENN. mittee specification. 


cient, space and labor 
FOR SERVICE 
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saving, durably beau- 
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famous Riviera. 


25 Broadway, N. Y. 





The jewel-like Taj Mahal worth alone the journey to see. 


ROUND the WORLD 
& I y 4 “ ] and up 


PALATIAL PRESIDENT LINERS 


tor HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA, THE PHILIPPINES,MALAYA, 
CEYLON, EGYPT, ITALY, FRANCE, BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
HAVANA, PANAMA CANAL and CALIFORNIA. 
22 Ports in 14 Countries. 


Sex the beauties and wonders of foreign lands. Enjoy Hawaii's sun and 
surf, ride 'rikishas in Japan, shop in India’s strange bazaars, see the 
Pyramids from a camel's back, sail the blue Mediterranean along the 


Circuit the Globe on a magnificent oil-burning liner. Your fare in- 
cludes an outside cabin with real beds, meals by a world-famous cuisine, 
and the privilege of stopover at any port. A sailing every Saturday 
from San Francisco, fortnightly from Boston and New York. Make 
reservations at any tourist or ticket agency or communicate with 


Dollar Steamship Line 


604 5th Ave.,N. Y. 


Robert Dollar Bldg., S. F. 
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definite settlement has been announced, it 
seems quite probable that some favorable 
compromise may be reached. 


- 


Coal and Grain Fixtures Still Active. 
Wheat Tie-Up in Canada. Great 
Lakes Shipping Large 
"Seyneaes and grain continue to be the chief 

mainstays of the shipping trade and 
rates are holding quite firm with active 
bookings. Lumber, cotton and oil fixtures 
are also in satisfactory demand in the 
freight line, while the passenger ships are 
doing their usual record summer business. 
As a matter of fact, there is currently 
an acute shortage of ocean grain ships in 
Canadian ports and over 15,000,000 bushels 
of wheat are congested around Montreal 
alone, in elevators and lake boats, waiting 
to: be transported across the sea, and con- 
stituting one of the largest grain tie-ups in 
a number of years. Conditions are some- 
what easier in domestic ports and much 
of the lake grain shipment that ordinarily 
is destined for Canadian ports, is being 
diverted to United States harbors. 








Shipping 








Great Lakes Traffic 


The Great Lakes shipping season is 
proving to be one of the most prosperous 
on record, with huge movements of grain, 
iron ore and other profitable cargoes. The 
iron ore movement has been especially 
heavy and estimates now run at a total 
of around 55,000,000 tons for the season, 
or considerably above last year’s record 
shipments. 

Hamburg-American Line has recently 
closed a deal with United American Lines 
for repurchase from the latter of the Re- 
liance, Resolute and Cleveland, at a re- 
ported consideration of $1,600,000 in cash, 
$4,000,000 in 7 per cent. coupon notes, and 
10,000,000 reichsmarks par value of com- 
mon stock. Announcement that United 
American has been appointed agent for 
“Hapag” in this country leads to the con- 
clusion that the latter company now has 
satisfactory control of the American lines. 

The U. S. Shipping Board has an- 
nounced a list of about 15 tankers for sale 
to private interests. No terms of sale for 
the United States Lines and the Amer- 
ican Merchant Line have as yet been 
announced. 








Cotton and Grain | 














Cotton and Wheat Estimates Higher. 
Canadian Wheat Prophecy Discred- 
ited. Corn Crop Smaller 


we conditions in general ap- 
pear to have improved moderately 
though it is rather late for much recovery 
and drought conditions are still burning 
up the crops in many of the western 
states. 

The trade in general felt that the July 
16th estimate by the Department of Agr'- 
culture placed the indicated cotton yield 
too low but it was hardly prepared for 
the large increase in that worthy depart- 
ment’s prophecy. The latest Government 
guess is a crop of 15,621,000 bales, com- 
pared with the previous guess of 15,368,- 
000, and with a final yield of 16,100,000 
bales last year, 13,600,000 in 1924 and 
10,140,000 in 1923. 
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in a tire chain 


This is the new Goodyear Rubber Tire Chain. It will cause you to 
revise all your ideas about tire chains. 


Because the cross links are of rubber, Goodyear Tire Chains are noise- 
less and, instead of damaging the tread, actually conserve the life of 
the tire. 


Because this specially compounded tread rubber resists the grinding 
action of road wear better than steel, one set of Goodyear chains, under 
average conditions, will outlast several sets of ordinary chains. 


Because the silent rubber cross links naturally lie flat, Goodyear Rubber 
Chains are much easier to put on. They are also more agreeable to use. 
Wet street, dry street, snow, mud or slush—all in a day’s drive—just 
leave ’em on. 


Because of the unique design of the rubber cross links, an adaptation 
of the Goodyear All-Weather Tread, Goodyear Rubber Chains provide 
resistance to skidding in any direction. 


Especially suited to balloons. Made by the makers of Goodyear Tires, 
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Think what rubber means 
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How to Have $10,000 
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semi-annu- 
ally. 


Send for a copy of 
this booklet. You 
will enjoy the many 
charts showing how 
money grows, no 
matter how small 
or how large the in- 
vestment may be. 


Ask for booklet F-268 


AMERICAN BOND & 
RTGAGE (0. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $8,500,000 


127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Ave., New York 












Philadelphia Albany 
Detroit AMERICAN Boston 
Cincinnati yorvsMORTCA St. Louis 
Indianapolis Clevelan d 


Buffalo 





AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 


on 




















Guaranteed 


8% Bonds 


We endorse each bond guarantee- 
ing interest and principal, which we 
collect and pay promptly. Bonds 
are secured by first mortgages on 
centrally located office buildings, 
commercial property, hotels and 
apartments in Florida worth twice 
amount of loan, as determined by 
independent appraisals. We sell in- 
dividual 8% mortgage loans known 
as‘‘standardlifeinsurance company 
loans.”” Many insurance and trust 
companies purchase our securities. 
Our company, established seven 
years ago, specializes in first mort- 
gage loans. Interest payable New 
York City if desired; titles insured 
by New York Title and Mortgage 
Company. Booklet F gives full 
particulars. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 


Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
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The Government’s estimate is slightly 
higher than most of the private figures and 
is apparently due largely to more rapid 
development of the blooms and fading of 
the boll menace, since the actual condition 
of the crop is reduced in the latest report 
to 69.8 compared with 70.7 in the mid-July 
statement. The first reaction was a rapid 
drop in future prices but since then there 
have been satisfactory recoveries, chiefly 
on excessive rainfall in Texas and some 
of the more eastern growing states. 


Government Estimate 


Declines in the grain markets followed 
publication of more generous prophecies 
on the grain yields, also. Department of 
Agriculture’s latest guess on domestic har- 
vest of spring wheat is 212,720,000 bushels, 
compared with the previous estimate of 
200,000,000, and a final 1925 yield of 271,- 
000,000. Winter wheat yield this season 
is now estimated at 626,418,000 bushels, 
compared with the previous guess of 568,- 
000,000 bushels, and last year’s final yield 
of 598,000,000 bushels. This indicates a 
total wheat crop. in the United States of 
839,201,000 bushels, compared with 666,- 
000,000 bushels harvested here last year. 


Canada Crop Short 


Contrasted with the favorable report by 
Washington is a further cut in the Cana- 
dian Government’s estimate on the final 
harvest in that country. The latest guess 
from Ottawa places the Canadian wheat 
crop at a total of only 316,960,000 bushels, 
compared with its previous estimate of 
348,626,000, early last month, and with a 
final yield last year of about 412,000,000 
bushels. The first bullish report from 
Canada sent prices here up materially but 
the latest estimate is “too low to be true,” 
according to market psychology, and the 
Government’s figures are discredited in 
authoritative circles. 


Good Growing Weather 


Weather conditions in the large Cana- 
dian growing provinces have also been.ex- 
ceptionally good recently and the trade is 
looking for a final yield of better than 
350,000,000 bushels from Canada. The Gov- 
ernment estimate has therefore had little 
effect upon prices, which have paid much 
more attention to the increased estimates 
of the United States yield. 


Canadian Crop Estimates 


1926 1925 
ME. chascgeesond 316 960,000 Bu. 411,376,000 Bu. 
MOMMA © ss.cencskeeae sk 408,908,000 513,384,000 
ee errr 91,300,000 112,668,000 
Bee vera shevcede 13,184,000 13,688,000 


The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mate on our domestic corn crop is some- 
what encouraging so far as prices are con- 
cerned and has been one of the factors 
making for steadiness in quotations for 
this important commodity. The Govern- 
ment’s latest estimate on the 1926 yield is 
2,576,936 bushels, compared with the 
earlier prophecy of 2,661,000 bushels, and 
with last year’s record harvest of 2,905,- 
000 bushels. The average crop for the 
past five years has been slightly under 
2,850,000 bushels. 

Prices have also been aided by contin- 
ued drought in South Dakota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Missouri and many others 


-of the lesser corn states, which promises 


to reduce the crop prospects still further. 
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Atlanta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman oup 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guests 


. Single, $3.50 to $6.00 
RATES: Double, $6.00 to $10.00 


Write for descriptive literature. 
413 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 























Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 








Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 

















What’s Wrong With-—— 
Oil Stocks ? 


A month ago, in spite of wide-spread bullish- 
ness at the time, our clients were advised 
against loading up with oil stocks. Now, 
though the general market is up, oils are 
down more than 3 points, 


What mext? Are technical and basie con- 


ditions now right for a broad advance? Or 
will the oils go on down? 


Another impartial analysis, up-to-date, with 
specific recommendations, is included in our 
market forecast this week. Few extra copies 
available free. Simply address— 


American Securities Service 
1047 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., New York 





















gna address f ae ee. igavabitae es 
6 * 


1 Main Street. Steubenville 


Western Office: Suite si D, "303 Van Nuys Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Clemenceau Reopens the War Debt 
Arguments. Senator Borah Talks 
to Europe. Further Tax Cuts? 


[t might have been hoped that the de- 
plorable and childishly impotent argu- 
ment on British-American credits between 
Messrs. Mellon and Churchill at the begin- 
ning of the past month would point out 
the futility of such bickering and close 
further useless controversy, but such has 
apparently not been the case. 


Clemenceau Letter 


After six years of comparative silence 
and political seclusion, M. George Cle- 
menceau, France’s famous “Tiger” and 
War Premiere, burst across the Atlantic 
with an impassioned open letter ostensibly 
to the American people, urging cancella- 
tion of the war debt to France. It is un- 
necessary to judge whether or not the note 
was in poor taste. Suffice it to say that M. 
Clemenceau advanced no new arguments 
for his cause, nor did he make any ap- 
preciable impression in its favor. 

Perhaps Senator Borah’s statement to 
the London press is of greater signifi- 
cance, in which he suggests that if the 
former Allies wish to cancel the war debts, 
they should, according to their generous 
principles, cancel reparation agreements 
also. The Chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee probably meant 
only to show up the inconsistencies of the 
situation, but the European nations grasped 
upon the fact that this is the first time 
the gentleman has ever even considered 
eventual cancellation of the allied war 
debts to this country. They grasp at the 
straw. 


1927 Tax Reduction 


Probabilities of a further, though com- 
paratively small tax reduction next year 
are seen in additional slashing of the 1928 
budget by Mr. Coolidge. He has shorn 
off about $100,000,000 more from Govern- 
ment expenditures planned for that year, 
and brought the total outlay down to $3,- 
270,000,000 thus turning a probable de- 
ficit for that year into a probable surplus. 
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British Industry Waits for Coal Strike 
Settlement. France Finds a Cab- 
inet that Sticks. German Trade 


England—The British Parliament has 
adjourned and scattered to the four 
winds while Mr. Stanley Baldwin plays 
cricket patiently. He waits for the 
miners and their employers to work out 
some form of agreeable compromise in 
the coal controversy but thus far he has 
waited in vain. 

Meanwhile, the strike is estimated to 
have cost over £800,000,000 already and 
practically the whole of England’s in- 
dustrial activity waits for a settlement. 
The fourth weary month -of the strike 
finds the miners rejecting the so-called 
Church Plan of settlement, presumably 
because it suggested compulsory arbi- 
tration. The deadlock continues, and a 
delegation of the striking miners is in 
this country to raise $1,000,000 from 
American labor in support of their 
brothers across the sea. 
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Nothing can take 
the place of Good 
_ Management 


System, Method, Equipment, Capital 
and other such essentials of business are 
never substitutes for brains. 


They are only tools. 


None of them can take the place of Man- 
agement any more than brush, paint or 
canvas can take the place of art. 


Their usefulness is determined by the 
ability of Management. 


Always at the top must be the power to 
think, decide, initiate, direct and control. 


Good Management seeks a complete kit 
-of the best tools. It recognizes and selects 
the best—then uses them with skill. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anpd AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON 
BOSTON CANTON 
PROVIDENCE COLUMBUS 
BALTIMORE 
RICHMOND 
WASHINGTON 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 


DETROIT 


TOLEDO ERIE 
CINCINNATI ATLANTA 
DAYTON MIAMI 
LOUISVILLE TAMPA 
MEMPHIS 





Choice 


First Mortgage 
Investments 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


112 West Adams St., Chicago 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 


Pittsburgh St. Louis Indianapo'is 
Minneapolis Des Moines Springfield, Ill. 
Peoria, Ill, Lexington, Ky. 

















GRAND RAPIDS MILWAUKEE 
KALAMAZOO 
PITTSBURGH 
YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING 
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NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSON 
MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 

ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
DAVENPORT SAN ANTONIO 
DENVER waco 

SAN FRANCISCO 
tos ANGELES 


CHICAGO 


sT. Louis 
KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA 











Are You Interested 


in 
Reduced Manufacturing 
Costs? 


Two Eastern Companies together manufactur- 
ing annually equipment in excess of $500,000 and 
having available plant with a capacity in excess 
of $1,000,000. annually, desire to form a Coopera- 
tive Manufacturing Company with one or more 
concerns desiring manufacturing facilities. 

Plant located on Atlantic seaboard near New 
York, with direct rail and water facilities. 

Companies who manufacture against specific 
orders or specifications are desired and can se- 
cure greatest benefits. 

Experience over a period of years has shown 
one of these companies that such a combination 
can result in material reduction of Factory Costs. 

Inquiries of interested concerns are invited, 
will be held in strict confidence and references 
will be exchanged. Box 534. 
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First Mortgage Safety - 


- Guaranteed by the House of Issue 


Approved for Insurance by one of the largest 
Surety Companies in America 


UYiErdino x74 


EADING financial authorities are agreed that guaranteed real 
estate bonds offer a higher return than any other security 

of equal safety. They point out that the yield of high-grade rail- 
road and industrial bonds has been steadily declining since 1921; 
and quote the experience of the great Life Insurance Companies 
to show that “the first mortgage on real estate has proved the most 
stable, conservative and best income-paying investment, yielding 
year in and year out about 20 % higher income than other securities.” 


61 Years Without Loss 


This organization has been enlisted in the service of 
investors for over 61 years. In all that time nobody has 
ever lost a dollar in Adair First Mortgages, and nobody 
ever will—for in addition to the sound security of con- 
servative first mortgages, both the principal and interest 
of every Adair Bond is unconditionally guaranteed by 
us and may be insured against loss on application to an 
independent surety company, with resources over 


$27,000,000. 
Send for Free Booklet 


For those desirous of averaging up both the safety and net yield 
of their investments we have prepared a comprehensive guide to 
the safe selection of high-grade mortgage bonds. Mail the coupon 
today for your copy. There is no obligation or expense. 


ADAIR REALTY 


& TRUST CO. Founded sees 


CaPITAL, SURPLUS AND Prorits, $2,500,000 
Healey Building, ATLANTA Packard Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Offices and Correspondents in Principal Cities 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 


270 Madison Ave., NEW YORK Boatmen’s Bank Building, ST. Lous 
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Commodity prices in England have 
finally ended the long decline which has 
been in progress for nearly nine months, 
and show small but definite advances in 
the past month. The Bank of England 
continues to add to its store of gold, 
but latest trade figures show an increase 
in imports and a drop in exports, leav- 
ing an unfavorable balance of over 
£33,000,000. 


French Cabinet Sticks 


France—The six former premiers, and 
their now-famous Government of Na- 
tional Union, ride on apace and it is a 
delight to the chronicler to be able to 
report the very same Cabinet still in 
office which was there two weeks ago. 

The palm of praise seems to belong 
to M. Poincare but naturally he could 
not have carried out all his marvellous 
schemes but for the strong backing of 
his Cabinet and the tremendous pres- 
sure which has unquestionably been 
brought to bear and whose hidden force 
is never apparent in a mere counting 
of ayes and noes. 


Beginning with the previous theoreti- 
cal balancing of the budget as a basis, 
the Poincare aggregation has carried 
through an increase in taxation which 
will amount to 2,500,000,000 francs in- 
crease this year and 9,000,000,000 francs 
additional state revenue next year. It 
has secured creation of an autonomous 
sinking fund which will take care of 
50,000,000,000 francs of short-term bonds, 
and is currently forging along with fur- 
ther plans for strengthening the Bank 
of France and stabilizing the currency. 


Franc Recovers 


As a result of these signal successes 
the French franc has once more labored 
slowly out of the grave it had dug for 
itself and, although there have been 
intermittent back-slidings, its quota- 
tions are very materially above the low 
levels of a month ago. All is by no 
means smooth sailing for the Republic 
or for the present Cabinet but, at any 
rate, a good start has been made and 
the skies seem much clearer than previ- 
ously. 

The Bank of France has raised its 
discount rate to 7%4 per cent. compared 
with the previous figure of 6 per cent., 
primarily to restrict credit and assist in 
the stabilization of the franc. Although 
no definite statements to this effect 
have been made, it is taken for granted 
that consideration ‘of the debt-funding 
agreement with this country will be put 
off until sometime in the fall. 


A French Loan? 


Meanwhile, the French trade balance 
continues unfavorable but industry is 
active, especially in iron and steel, and 
there is sporadic talk of potential 
credits for France in this country. One 
rumored plan would take over receipts 
of the Paris telephone monopoly as a 
credit basis for a large American loan. 


Germany—There is talk in this coun- 
try also of possible assistance for 
France, the reported plans here taking 
the form of purchase by Germany of the 
Saar Valley coal mines. 
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Exports from Germany for the first 
half of 1926 amount to 4,788,000,000 
marks, only about 280,000,000 marks 
under the same period in 1913, just 
prior to the World War. Imports in 
the first half of ‘the present year were 
4,232,000,000 marks, leaving a favorable 
balance of over 550,000,000 marks. 

At least a portion of the large exports 
is accounted for by the coal strike in 
England which has led to heavy gains 
in exports of German coal. 





Texas Panhandle 


Raises Oil Output 
By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


ATERIALLY increased produc- 

tion of crude from a half dozen 
field sources has turned the eyes of the 
petroleum industry on Texas. The 
Texas Panhandle (Amarillo district) 
has topped 80,000 barrels daily at the 
turn of the month and a stage has been 
reached where the lack of steel storage 
to care for the oil threatens serious con- 
gestion of crude, regardless of whether 


daily averages are further increased or 
not. 


No Pipe Lines 


Although congestion means distress 
crude available, the Panhandle district 
is in the peculiar position where it is im- 
possible for the producer to “dump” 
vast quantities at sacrifice prices because 
of the shipping situation. There are no 
trunk pipe lines out of the district and 
railroad movements of fall grain have 
to be faced as factors limiting the quan- 
tities of oil tonnage that can be taken 
out. 

Humble Oil & Refining Company’s 
first big well in the Stubblefield area, 
southeastern Throckmorton county, has 
proved the importance of a lime horizon 
producing territory about 40 miles 
northwest of the previously developed 
Ranger territory. A well making 3,000 
barrels daily, initial production, was 
completed at 3,980 feet in T. E. & L. 
section 991. About two miles west of 
the Humble’s completion the Red Bank 
Oil Company has a well producing from 
a similar horizon that has averaged 430 
barrels for about 90 days. An impor- 
tant lime pay field is indicated. 


Gulf Coast Increase 


In the Gulf Coastal region, the devel- 
opment of the west and south flanks of 
the famous Spindletop salt domes had 
reached to a producing level above 75,- 
000 barrels shortly after the beginning 
of the month. Although production 
was confined to four operating compa- 
nies, limiting its market effect as com- 
pared with what might be expected 
were oil in weaker hands, this develop- 
ment has brought about a tense situ- 
ation in South Texas. 

Drilling in the Nigger Creek (West 
Mexia) area of Limestone county, 
where a faulted structure was first 
found productive early in July, soon re- 
moved some of the menace originally 
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Valier Dibted Ghats | 
Store Shares 


Gross and net earnings of Woolworth, Kresge, Childs and other | 


chain store organizations are showing substantial increases 
this year. 


Montgomery, Ward & Co., great mail-order house, is planning a 
chain store system. 


What about the future of this business? What about earning 
power and the future course of chain store shares? 


Special articles containing intimate analyses 


of leading companies will deal specifically 
with these questions soon in 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 


Published daily by 


The New York News Bureau Association 
42-44 New Street New York City 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 
42-44 New St.,, New York 


Gentlemen: 


Please send your newspaper for three months, check for $2.50 enclosed. 
Be sure and include special Chain Store articles. 
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73% Growth in Customers 


In 1920 the Associated System had 190,000 customers. 
Today it has over 340,000. This is the normal growth of 
the same properties over the entire period. 


«The steadiness of this growth (see chart) from year to 
year, including 1921 with its unusual business depression, 
indicates the remarkable stability of the electric light and 
power industry. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Write for our booklet, “Interesting Facts.” 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Co. 


New York 
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Curb Exchange 


Booklet on request 


Kay Copper Corp. 
25 Broadway, New York 
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The Development Branch of the Canadian 
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ae suggest to you what te investigate and put 
you in touch with sources of reliable informa- 
tion, thus helping you to reach a true estimation 
of the opportunity. 
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attributed to this territory. The dis- 
covery well declined to a few hundred 
barrels daily after the second completion 
had been made for 4,000 barrels, late in 
July, and the last mentioned well went 
“dead” after a few days. Subsequent 
drilling provided engineering data on 
which to base the estimate that the field 
probably will cover less than 250 acres 
of productive ground, from which the 
oil will be recovered quickly. 


Hurdle District 


Hurdle district production, along the 
Upton-Crane county boundary, in west 
Texas, averaged a little less than 5,000 
barrels daily at the beginning of the 
month; but operations under way on 
semi-proved leaseholds indicate yields 
approximating 25,000 barrels daily not 
later than November 1. 


Higher Cotton 
Estimate Checks 
Textile Trade 


By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 





M UCH of the expected improvement 
that was anticipated last month in 
various branches of the textile industry 
has failed to materialize. Buyers appear 
just as uncertain about the future and just 
as fully committed to the policy of hand- 
to-mouth operations as at any time within 
the last few months. Conditions of raw 
material have not approached that degree 
of stabilization which it was hoped might 
lend a steadying influence to fabric mar- 
kets. The only consolation that sellers 
can take from the present situation is that 
each day brings the buyer nearer to the 
point where he must have additional 
merchandise. ; 

In certain divisions of the trade and 
on certain types of goods the limited 
stocks in buyers’ hands are beginning to 
cause concern for fear that when de- 
mand does materialize it will be impos- 
sible to secure the delivery desired. 


Higher Cotton Estimate 


The cotton fabric markets have been 
influenced materially by the most recent 
Government crop report, indicating a 
vield of approximately 15,600,000 bales. 
This estimate came as a surprise to 
everyone and added another to the buy- 
er’s already well-stocked supply of argu- 
ments for not anticipating. Quotations 
on yarn and cloth have not declined as 
much as ‘might have been expected, 
largely because of the narrow margins 
of profit already existing and the deter- 
mination of manufacturers not to lessen 
these margins any further. In the yarn 
division transactions that appeared 
likely of consummation just before the 
report have been held up indefinitely 
and business is confined to actual re- 
quirements for prompt shipment. 

The completed opening of woolens 
and worsteds by the American Woolen 
Company simply confirms the earlier 
prices anounced on staples. Reductions 
ranging from 7% to 12 per cent. have so 
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far been ineffective in producing active 
interest the bityer. While outsiders 
have dePreciated #the récessions ‘an- 
nounced, where lines. have~been opened 
they have followed the lead of the 
American and are hopeful of obtaining 
a fair amount of business. 


Silk Position Improved 


Not a few authorities in the silk trade 
anticipate revival of demand which has 
already started in certain classes of mer- 
chandise. They also prophesy that raw 
silk has gone as low as it is likely to go 
and that the tendency from now on will 
be in an upward direction. Increase of 
operations on the part of manufacturers 
is noted in certain directions and thc 
stock situation is apparently improved. 
Little is heard of distress merchandise 
and there is a lessening amount of con- 
cessions made to force sales. 


The rayon situation has become in- 
creasingly competitive, since the general 
decline for the third quarter. Agents 
for foreign rayon are finding it particu- 
larly difficult to market their products 
even at decided concessions from the 
domestic level. Increasing uses for 
rayon are being constantly discovered, 
but difficulty in its production and pro- 
cessing is hampering the development 
in a good many lines. 





New Booklet on Mortgage Bonds 


The Tatum Bond and Mortgage Cor- 
poration, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City, has just issued a new 20-page 
booklet called “Tatum—A Story : for 
Conservative Investors.” 

The booklet is compact, yet includes 
a broad and ample diseussion of mort- 
gage bonds, treated in a thoroughly 
“common-sense”. manner, easily under- 
stood by even the uninitiated investor. 
It deals with the real estate bond as an 
investment when properly entrenched 
by proper compliance with “Eight Car- 
dinal Principles of Safety” set forth in 
the booklet’s contents. 

Investors who choose their realty in- 
vestments with the discrimination which 
this booklet presupposes will find it of 
enlightening and helpful guidance. 

In definitely explaining the “Cardinal 
Principles of Safety’ it destroys some 
popular fallacies regarding mortgage 
bonds and describes with clarity what 
the ultimate investment of this type 
should offer. 





World Wheat Supply 


Estimates and forecasts of wheat pro- 
duction to date indicate the world’s wheat 
supply outside of Russia and China for 
the year may be close to that of last year. 
The demand, on the other hand, may be 
stronger than last year because of low 
stocks of old wheat, reduced supplies of 
rye and potatoes and short wheat crops 
in the Orient. 


The estimates and forecasts of produc- 
tion in 21 countries of the northern hemi- 
sphere reported to date indicate a produc- 
tion of 2,351,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 2,320,000,000 bushels last. year. 
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Ten Billion Dollar Increase 
since 1900 in value of 


Southern Farm Property 





HE increase in value of southern farm 
property from five billion to fifteen billion 
dollars in one generation has resulted from 
crop diversification to utilize natural southern 
resources of soil and climate. 


Southern agriculture leads the nation in 
growth of value of farm property and farm 
products—the foundation of wealth and the 
basis for substantial prosperity in transporta- 
tion, and all forms of industry. 


Caldwell &? Company, with a background 

of many years of Southern financial ex- 
perience, and with an organization extending 
into every part of the South, as well as into 
the great northern and eastern centers of 
accumulated wealth, has utilized its experi- 
ence and resources in ‘helping to supply capital 
to finance this rapid normal Southern develop- 
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Changing Conditions 
may affect your 
holdings 


If stock market fluctua- 
tions serve but to focus 
attention on the changing 
conditions which time 
works in all business, they 
serve as useful remind- 
ers for the investor. 


The bonds you own may 
not require a minute’s 
thought as to safety. But 
other considerations may 
be unbalancing your hold- 
ings as a unit. 


Balanced investing is the 
interesting subject of our 
book, “Diversification and 
Vigilance,” which we will 
be glad to send you upon 
request. 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 


39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 
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STOCK PRICES 
THIS FALL 


Higher Levels Ahead? 


Do the next few weeks hold 
unusual opportunities for prof- 
‘itsinscocks? Will pricesadvance 
strongly, or is this a time for 
extreme caution? 


What course should be fol- 
lowed now—f.rther purchases 
or the sale of all holdings ac 
present prices? 

A special bulletin gives definice 
advice. Mail the coupon. 


BROOKMIRE 
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570 Seventh Ave., New York 
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William L. De Bost, president of the 
Union Dime Savings Bank and president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York in an interview with oa 
representative of Forbes: 


“You have asked me what has inter- 
ested me most in my life—next to my 
family and my 
business. I can 
say without hesi- 
tation that my 
greatest satisfac- 
tion and pleasure 
has come from 
having been af- 
forded the oppor- 
tunity of being 

: active in the man- 
agement of a large general hospital, by 
having served as a Trustee for fifteen 
years and as President of the Board of 
Trustees for ten years. 


“I am sorry for the man who is not 
interested in something besides his busi- 
ness, and I have felt that it is a duty we 
owe to the community in which we live 
to have some interest where we may 
serve in helping others. I am sure that 
many men who have broken down in 
health due to constant application to 
business, could have added many useful 
years to their lives by becoming inter- 
ested in some philanthropic work. 

“Many people have said to me—How 
can you do this hospital work when you 
are so fully occupied with your business? 
My answer was that while the duties 
as President of this hospital involved a 
considerable amount of time and 
thought, it was keeping me younger, 
giving me an immense amount of satis- 
faction and was helping me to do my 
other work with a broader and more 
generous vision. 


“I recommend to any man who is un- 
charitable or out of sorts with the world, 
or believes that he is overworked, to 
interest himself in some philanthropic 
work, and I will guarantee to that man 
at least a partial cure for his troubles.” 

















George E. Roberts, vice-president of the 
National City Bank of New York, dis- 
cussing the fall of the French franc and 
its effect upon American business: 


“The incomes of the French people 
are in francs. Six months ago a franc 
was rated at twenty-six to the dollar, but 
now it requires around forty francs to 
buy a dollar’s worth of anything. Wages 
have been rising; that is, Frenchmen 
have been getting more francs for their 
days work, but the wage rise has not 
kept up with the speed of the fall in 
dollar purchasing power of the franc. 
French prices too have gone up, but not 
as fast as the franc has fallen. ~ 

“The declining value of the franc is a 
disturbing factor in all world markets, 
both as regards goods normally imported 
into France and as regards goods in 
the production of which France is a 
competitor in other countries. 


“The low value of the franc has the 
effect of cutting prices of goods of for- 
eign production in world markets and 
is the worst kind of competition that 
other countries can have. French iron 
and steel manufacturers are reported 
sold up months: ahead of capacity, al- 
though the iron and steel business in 
most countries is depressed.” 


George Howe, specialist in suburban 
real estate, discussing the general real 
estate market with a representative of 
Forbes: 


“The real estate business is improving. 
During the first six months of 1926 the 
market was dead. There was little de- 
mand for properties in and about New 
York and naturally the market was at 
what was nearly a standstill. This was 
due to the collapse of the boom in 
Florida, stock market conditions and 
other conditions which all contributed 
to a lessening of the demand for land 
and houses.” 


William O’Neil, president of the Gen- 
eral Tire and Rubber Company, in a recent 
statement regarding the Philippine situa- 
tion: 


“In all the talk about production of 
rubber in the Philippines, the discussions 
thus far seem to 
miss the real 
point. No. one 
doubts that there 
are large areas in 
the Philippine 
Islands where 
rubber can readily 
be grown. As a 
matter of fact 
some is already 
being grown there. The real point gov- 
erning the development of the Islands 
is more political than economic. 

“There are two distinct types of in- 
habitants of the Philippines. One type 
consists of the savage tribes scattered 
among the Islands; the other consists 
of those of Spanish descent or connec- 
tion who make up the political force. 
These remember very keenly the prom- 
ise of Uncle Sam that the Philippines 
shall be free and are constantly bom- 
barding Washington for a fulfillment of 
this promise. Apparently Washington 
does not agree that the Filipinos are 
ready to carry on business alone, 

“So, while we wait, and the Filipinos 
clamor, there is a delay in the Philip- 
pine part of the working out of the 
problem of a greater or less restricted 
rubber supply. Capital, interested in 
producing Philippine rubber, wants to 
know what the future government will 
be there before risking its millions. The 
political Filipinos who have restricted 
the areas that may be cultivated—as 
for rubber—to 2500 acres do not want 
to let down the bars to lease or pur- 
chase of larger holdings for fear that 
once outside capital is intrenched the 
chance of Filipino independence will go 
glimmering.” 
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Still Doubt of A More Than 300 Banks 
Now Own These 6% Bonds 


Large Cotton Crop 
By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


T= cotton market received the 
early crop forecasts of the Govern- 
ment with a surprising degree of equan- 
imity in view of the fact that they 
were the largest ever issued so early in 
the season. 

It was only after the Bureau had 
predicted a yield of around 15% mil- 
lion bales for the third time in suc- 
cession that its forecast had any serious 
effect on the market. 

The principal reasons for the market’s 
disregard of such large estimates were: 

1. Popular belief in a comparatively small 
crop due to late start, long period of unfavor- 
able weather during and after planting and 
small amount of fruit on the cotton plant as 


a result of insect activity or unusual climatic 
conditions, 


2. Record breaking consumption for the sea- 
son just ended, and prospect of equally as 
large, if not larger, consumption for the coming 
season. 


3. Large amount of low grade and un- 
merchantable cotton included in the surplus or 
carry-over from the last crop. 


A year ago the general expectation 
was for a large crop in the face of re- 
peated predictions of a comparatively 
small one from the Government. 

This year conditions are exactly the 
reverse. The bulk of the trade, espe- 
cially spot people, look for a compara- 
tively small production while the Gov- 
ernment is predicting a bumper yield. 

Frequent predictions of another big 
crop, on top of the record breaking one 
just marketed, finally undermined small 
crop ideas, induced spinners to put off 
making forward commitments and upset 
the market. 

Early estimates of the Goverment 
are based more upon a mathematical 
formula than upon field conditions. 
There is, therefore, no certainty that its 
predictions, based upon this formula, 
will be realized. In a majority of in- 
stances its early predictions have been 
too high. On June 25th, 1918, its fore- 
cast was for a crop of 15,325,000 bales. 

Final ginnings showed only 12,041,000. 

The Government cast a serious doubt 
on the correctness of its forecast is- 
sued August 9th when it admitted that 
the number of safe bolls on the plant 
on the first of the month averaged 
about 4% as many as a year ago. 

It gave out a statement at that time 
saying that safe bolls in Texas aver- 
aged about the same as on that date last 
year, while in other States they aver- 
aged about half as much. The Govern- 
ment’s statement indicates to me that 
there were only enough safe bolls on 
the plant August Ist to produce approx- 
imately 10% million bales. of cotton. 
Its figures also indicate that whatever 
is produced over and above that 
amount will have to be made after 
August Ist. 

It takes from 70 to 80 days for a 
cotton plant to mature an open boll 
after the flower or blooms appear, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agri- 
culture. The problem ahead of the 
trade, therefore, is whether or not 


(Continued on page 57) 


INCE we last published the reasons 

why so many banks invest their own 
funds in the 6% Real Estate Bonds under- 
written by THe Battimore Trust 
Company, the number of National 
Banks, State Banks and Savings Banks 
purchasing the bonds has increased to 
more than 300. Their purchases range from 
a few thousand dollars to blocks of $100,000. 


We emphasize the extent to which Real 
Estate Bonds underwritten by THE 
Battimore Trust Company are favored 
by banks, because we believe that in- 
vestors in general recognize that banks 
are conservative, discriminating and ex- 
perienced in selecting in- 


The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company, with resources of Forty- 
Eight Millions, guarantees principal and 
interest; the New York Title & Mortgage 
Company, with resources of Thirty-Six 
Millions, guarantees the titles. 


Tue Battimore Trust Company, with 
resources of Sixty-Five Millions, recom- 
mends the bonds as conforming strictly 
to the standards of dank safety, and as 
being particularly desirable for the in- 
vestment of your individual funds. 


Denominations $500 and $1,000; ma- 
turities I to 10 years; price par and ac- 





vestments. 


Ofcourse, principal, inter- 
est and titles of the first 
mortgages which secure 
our Real Estate Bond 
offerings are guaranteed. 





To Banks and Investment 
Dealers 


A number of banks and investment 
dealers throughout the country par- 
ticipate with usin the sale of these 
bonds. Inquiries from other banks 
and investment dealers are invited. 


‘crued ‘interest to yield 
6%; State taxes up to 44 
’ mills refundéd. ‘Write to 
the Main Office of THE 
Ba.timore Trust Com- 
PANY, 25 East Baltimore 
‘Street, Baltimoré, Mary-- 
land, for booklet No.— 22 








Orders may be sent to any of the following banks or banking houses: 


Baltimore Company, Inc........... New York, N.Y. 
Baltimore Trust Company......... Baltimore, Md. 
Breen & Companyy............0000000 Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Brugh & Spielman.......:............ Hagerstown, Md. 
Owen Daly & Company ........... Baltimore, Md. 
J. C. Dann & Company.......c0...+ Buffalo, N.Y. 
Empire Trust Company............. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Ferris & Hardgrove..Spokane, Portland, Seattle 
Industrial Bank ..............00 Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Emil H. Lampe Warren, Pa. 
E. Gray Linney Company, Inc.....Roanoke, Va. 


Elliott Magraw & Co.......e.00 St. Paul, Minn. 
McLaughlin, MacAfee & Co..... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nicol-Ford & Co., Inc.............0 Detroit, Mich. 
Peoples Savings Bank and Trust Co...Moline, Ill. 
PGC B Da View .:.:.:...cccccccsoctoedscesses Baltimore, Md. 
Prudential Company.............:0::c000 Chicago, Ill. 
Richardson & Clark................+5 Providence, R.I. 
Chastes 1D. Bagot. ...0.cs0.scseeceee Washington, D.C. 
Second National Bank................ Saginaw, Mich. 
State Savings Loan & Trust Co......... Quincy, Ill. 
Ward, Sterne & Cou... Birmingham, Ala, 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


The Largest Trust Company in the South Atlantic States 


offering complete banking, trust and investment services 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $7,000,000 RiZSOURCES $65,000,000 75,000 DEPOSITORS 














71 Broadway 











E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $80,000,000 


New York 




















Do you want to get on? 


Get ‘‘Automotive Giants of 


America,’’ the new B. C. Forbes book, and learn— 
for $2.50—how it is done. 
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Complete 
Brokerage 
Service 


TRADING BOOKLET 


Mailed on request. 


Ask for F. 262 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (>. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway New York 


SPREAD OUT 


.. your holdings to take 
| advantage of pros- 
perity in various in- 
dustries and sections 
of the country. 














You can _ diversify 
your. investments 
conveniently by Odd 
Lot purchases of 
listed Securities—we 
have a special de- 
partment for such 
orders. 


Send for our booklet explaining 
Odd Lot investment—no charge 


Ask for Booklet J 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Hanover 
New York 2500 


Philadephia Office, Widener Bidg. 
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FORBES for September 1, 1926 


Stock Market Outlook 


Average Prices Reach New High Level for All 
Time as Public Participation Grows 


By J. G. Donley 





| esenneha + rena in such leaders as Gen- 
eral Motors and Steel common have 
finally enticed the public into the mar- 
ket. That outside participation has been 
on the increase is revealed by the sharp 
increase in brokers’ loans in recent weeks 
and by increased attendance at broker- 
age offices. People who would not think 
of buying stocks in May have been 
snapping them up in August—at a con- 
siderably higher level of prices. 

While the lure of speculation has been 
the main cause of returning interest, 
back of this, of course, lies the funda- 
mental reason of good business condi- 
tions. The Summer slump in business 
has been even less pronounced than in 
the Summer of 1925; the automobile in- 
dustry has been booming, and the steel 
trade has been making unexpected gains. 
The observations of one very close stu- 
dent of business are worth setting down. 
He says: 

“No mid-Summer dullness has devel- 
oped in general business this year, and 
this fact is noteworthy, because in every 
other year since the World War, ex- 
cepting 1922, there has been a genuine 
slowing down during the Summer months. 
At the present time the fundamentals 
of business are sound and the key in- 
dustries are active.” 

He points out, further, that there are 
indications of new records being made 
in car loadings, building construction, 
steel output, automobile production, bank 
clearings, and electric power consump- 
tion, and that it is probable that the 
country-wide volume of industrial and 
transportation profits will be greater in 
1926 than ever before. 

“These conditions are characteristic at 
the top of a period of business expan- 
sion and prosperity,” he continues, “and 
because this is true, it is reasonable to 
anticipate some future slowing down 
rather than a long-continued advance. 
Nevertheless, no serious or sudden reces- 
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sion is likely, because the conditions that 
have accompanied important business 
recessions in the past are not develop- 
ing. In the past quarter century in this 
country periods of business prosperity 
have terminated and given way to de- 
cline and depression, with advancing 
prices, commodity speculation, competi- 
tion for labor, car shortage on the rail- 
roads, overproduction by industries, and 
credit stringency. No such disquieting 
symptoms are now appearing.” 

Observers are practically unanimous in 
believing that business is at the peak of 
activity and there is also a widespread 
tendency to belittle possibilities ot “se- 
rious or sudden recession.” Stock prices 
are also at a peak—a new high record 
for all time, and whether or not business 
undergoes a perceptible slump, it does 
not seem likely that quoted values of 
speculative securities will become stab- 
ilized around current levels. 

The average price of 50 stocks, as 
shown in the chart above, has recently 
climbed six points above its previous 
point of resistance. Making allowance 
for an adjustment in the average which 
was made last March, the 50-stock price 
is now more than one point above the 
previous high level, reached on February 
13, 1926. And recent violent swings, al- 
ternately up and down, seem to indicate 
that the culmination of the broad re- 
covery from the lows of last March is 
close at hand. 

But, of course, there is still nothing in 
the speculative situation to indicate ap- 
proach of a broad recession in stock 
prices. It is conceivable that the market 
will continue its churning, with individ- 
ual stocks shooting up from time to 
time to new record prices, for several 
weeks to come. 

One thing, however, is certain; that 
is, stocks are not on the bargain counter 
at current levels, and it is not a time to 
buy for a long pull. 
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St. Louis & 
San Francisco 


Railroad 





We have prepared an 
interesting analysis 
of the financial struc- 
ture of this Company, 
copy of which will 
be sent upon request. 
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F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
20 Exchange Place, New York 
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-«+++When you have 
business in Los Angeles 
transact it with this 
large, strong bank. 


--- Every courtesy is 
extended to visitors. 
Free Information Bureau. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 
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(Continued from page 55) 


enough of the blooms and -squares 
which appear after August Ist can reach 
maturity before frost puts an end to 
production to make up the difference 
between the 10% million bales indicated 
by the safe bolls and the 15% million 
predicted by the Government. 

Much fruit was undoubtedly added 
during the early days of August but 
reports received during the second 
week told of shedding of blooms and 
small bolls, and there were many in- 
dications that the plant was facing an 
invasion of army, leaf and boll worms 
and boll weevil on the heels of the de- 
parting hoppers. 

Blooms formed on the plant during 
the first days of August should reach 
maturity about the middle of October. 
Blooms which set ten days to two 
weeks later may not reach maturity un- 
til near the end of October. Killing 
frosts have occasionally occurred ‘in 
the: northern half of the belt before the 
15th of October, and frequently between 
the 15th and the end of the month. 
There is, therefore, no real evidence that 
a big crop is in sight or even in pros- 
pect. The final out-turn will more 
than ever depend upon the amount of 
fruit put on after the first of August 
and the date of the first killing frost. 


Consumption Large 


Consumption of lint cotton and lint- 
ers last season exceeded that of the 
previous year by 948,000 bales and was 
the largest ever known, according to 
figures compiled by Mr. H. G. Hester of 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 
Mr. Hester makes consumption last 
year 15,165,000 bales and the carry- 
over from the last crop into the cur- 
rent year 5,362,000. Consumption 


-would probably haye run to 15% million 


bales had it not been for the British 
coal strike. It may equal or even ex- 
ceed that figure this season, if the 
price stays under 20 cents a pound. 

The carry-over turned out to be 
smaller than expected by a gocd many 
hundreds of thousands of bales and 1s 
about the average of former seasons. 
This carry-over however, includes from 
3 to 3% million bales of low grades. 
In addition about one half of these low 
grades are so poor in quality that they 
are practically unmerchantable for 
spinning purposes. So that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the carry-over is really about 
a million and a half bales smaller than 
the figures indicate on their face, in so 
far as the spinning trade is concerned. 

There is, therefore, every reason to 
believe that a minimum crop of 14% 
million bales will be required to supply 
the needs of the world. One of 15 mil- 
lion may not prove burdensome. Spin- 
ners have adopted a procrastinating at- 
titude owing to the large Governmental 
crop estimates and are making very 
few forward purchases. 

Prices are likely to stay low as long 
as spinners maintain this attitude and 
may go even’ lower if the future market 
is forced to absorb the early move- 
ment. On the other hand, prices 
should work upward, if weather or in- 
sect developments tend to reduce the 
crop outlook under fifteen million bales, 
in the ratio that it falls under that 
figure. 
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Fenner & Beane 


60 Beaver St. — New York | 
Fenner & Beane Bidg.—New Orleans 


Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 

N. Y. Cotton Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 


Associate Menace 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n 
N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 


COTTON 








STOCKS 

GRAIN COFFEE 

SUGAR RUBBER 
PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 




















FOUND 


in bulletin No. 2632 


1. A Digest of the current 
outlook for stocks. 


2. A list of fifteen secu- 
rities with prices at 
which to buy. 


These fifteen stocks are chosen 
by analysis from market groups 
which are currently strongest. 
We look for a_ considerable 
appreciation in their market 
value within a few weeks. 


This Survey is being offered 
to you without charge 


Fill in the coupon now 


TittmaliSurveY 


Nottingham Bidg F-33 soston, Mass. 
Please send tree survey offered above. 


Name. 





Addres, 








INQUIRIES WILL NEVER BRING A SALESMAN 
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Thou. 
Shares Book Earns. 
Par Out Value 1925 
No 201 $71 $10.24 
No 2,178 73 8.18 
100 260 162 8.78 
No 150 126 6.104 
25 2,474 38 8.19 
No 600 134 6.77° 
No 500 92 Nil 
100 610 155 19.17 
No 903 45 4.50 
100 450 141 3.37 
100 9,216 118 = =11.65 
20 611 11 3.90 
100 400 158 Nil 
50 3,000 71 5.84 
25 2,000 34 2.60 
No 594 25 4.73 
100 2,324 218 17.18 
100 676 215 26.93 
100 200 228 Nil 
100 1,520 ise. . 12,14 
100 1,802 163 5.30 
No 770 62 4.658 
No 508 56 0.50 
No 252 84 6.882 
No 600 35 6.005 
No 490 91 12.64 
25 1,798 36 3.60 
100 332 100 4.40 
No 1,123 40 5.35 
100 930 191 21.32 
100 1,158 100 Nil 
No 335 42 3.91 
25 4,391 27 27% 
No 2,712 9 5.67 
No 500 10 14.47 
100 342 106 4.65 
No 1,500 41 5.38 
No 3,600 110 6.89 
No 477 58. 10.99 
25 2,530 29 2.16 
100 550 144 5.053 
No 500 4 Nilk 
10 1,000 34 1.16 
No 235 90 Nil 
100 425 170 =—:11.55 
50 1,680 127 8.00 
No 1,935 Nil 4.02 
100 1,331 147. =—_:17.47 
No 1,613 25 1.01 
50 405 56 8.44 
100 1,125 148 3.71 
No 370 107 12.86 
No 4,500 9 3.08 
No 100 74 10.10 
No 730 42 103” 
100 200 156 5.79 
No 7,211 41 5.12 
No 5,162 69 19.15 
No 325 20 5.06 
No 602 40 24.00 
100 651 143 30.59 
100 2,495 151 8.54 
100 125 126 oka 
100 400 105 3.81 
No 1,330 32 16.07? 
100 1,211 156 12.75 
100 350 76 3.288 
No 579 42 4.89 
No 646 13 1.56 
100 1,000 192 16.33 
25 1,673 35 3.00 
No 500 115 1.14 
No 4,366 44 5.344 
10 3,679 13 3.17 


(a) Partly extra. 
June 30. 


2% in com. stk. 





Earns. 1926 
m=months 


$6.56, 6 m 
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1.43, 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(h) Year ended July 31. (j 
30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in com. stk. 


Section One 


(See page 60 for Second Section) 


Air Reduction 
Allied Chemical 
Allis-Chalmers ....... 
Amer. Beet Sugar..... 
Amer. C 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 


eeoeeasreeeee 


Smelt. & Refin.. 
Steel Fdrys...... 
Amer. Sugar Refin..... 
Amer. Tel. & Tel...... 
Amer. W. W. & Elec... 
Amer. Woolen........ 
Anaconda Copper...... 
Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A” 
Assoc. Dry Goods..... 
Atch. Top & S. Fe.... 
Atlantic Coast Line.... 
Baldwin Loco. 
Baltimore & Ohio..... 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 
Brook-Manhat. Trans.. 
Brook. Union Gas..... 
Brown Shoe .......... 
Burroughs Add Mach.. 
California Packing .... 
California Pete 
Central Leather pfd.... 
Cerro de Pasco....... 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 
Chic. Mil., St. Paul pfd. 
Childs Company....... 
Chile Copper 
Chegater Cotp......o...00/s 
CRO OMIOIE diss aioaice sein 
Col. Fuel & Iron...... 
Col. Gas & Elec....... 
Con. Gas of N. Y...... 
Continental Can..:>..... 
Corn Prods. Refin..... 
Crucible Steel ........ 
Cuba Cane Sugar..... 
Cuban Amer. Sugar... 
Davison Chemical ..... 
Del. & Hudson........ 
Del., Lack. & West.... 
Dodge Bros. “A”...... . 
Du Pont de Nemours.. 14 
Elec. Power & Light.. 


Endicott Johnson ..... 
BE) BA ear apart ae 


Famous Players ...... 10 
Fleischmann Co. ...... 2 
8 


>: aw: 


Foundation Co. ....... 
Freeport Texas 


General Asphalt 
General Electric 
General Motors 
Gen. Ry. Signal 
Googricn, B. F......%. 
Goodyear Tire pfd..... 
Great Northern pfd.... 
Gulf States Steel...... 
Hudson & Manhat..... 
Hudson Motor 
Illinois Central 
interboro R. T........ 
Int. Bus. Machines.... 
Int. Combust. Eng..... 
Int. Harvester 
Int. Nickel 
eee 
Kennecott Copper .... 
Kresge, S. S 


(d) Year ended Marc h 31. 
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(s) Partly estimated. 


BNNANYW: VON UVUANHANA: 


oe Guide for I 


Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks 


1.20 


(e) Year ended April 30. 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 






Long Term 
Price Range 


117- 30; 
117- 34; 
97- 8; 
108- 24; 
296- 22; 
116- 20; 
145- 9; 
138- 25; 
50- 18; 
148- 36; 
144- 91; 
76- 25; 
170- 16; 
105- 28; 
27- 
141- 
137- 75; 
268- 77; 
156- 27; 
96- 28; 
156- 37; 
64- 9; 
100- 20; 
157- 23; 
103- 45; 
137- 34; 
33- 17; 
118- 28; 
67- 23; 
131- 36; 
136- 7; 
75- 32; 
39- 8; 
253- 8; 
178- 18; 
66- 20; 
86- 17; 
97- 36; 
127- 34; 
44- 12; 
278- 48; 
76- 6; 
60- 11; 
81- 20; 
156- 83; 
150- 93; 
49- 22; 
271-105; 


40- 17; 
150- 47; 
46- 7; 


123- 40; 
172- 32; 
184- 59; 
64- ’ 
160- 14; 
337-109; 
150- 56; 
81- 68; 
88- 17; 
115- 35; 
128- 51; 
193- 25; 
38- 4; 
140- 20; 
126- 81; 
39- 9; 
176- 24; 
70- 20; 
150- 67; 
57- 11; 
92- 19; 
64- 15; 
885-110; 


7 


21-25 
’20-25 
"15-25 
715-25 
"15-25 
’15-’25 
"15-25 
"15-25 
719-25 
"15-25 
"15-25 
°24-25 
715-’25 
"16-’25 


; 19-25 
; °16-’25 


”10-’25 
’20-’25 
715-’25 
715-’25 
"17-’25 
’23-’25 
"15-25 
14-25 
’24-25 
"17-25 
23-25 
15-25 
"17-"25 
"15-25 
"15-’25 
°24-’25 
715-’25 
°21-’25 
”19-’25 
"15-25 
’20-’25 
"15-25 
*14-’25 
°20-’25 
"16-25 
"16-25 
’20-"25 
’20-’25 
"15-25 
°21-"25 
*19-’25 
"22-25 


719-25 
719-25 
"15-25 
*19-’25 
"23-25 
"23-25 


7; 719-25 


10-25 
15.25 
'24-'25 
"19-'25 
20-25 
23.125 
"15.125 
16-25 
22-125 
23~'25 
15.25 
22-125 
20-25 
22.125 
18-'25 
16-25 
17°25 
15-'25 
20-25 


(f) Year ended May 31. 


(u) Plus 5% in com. stk. 
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nvestors 


Are Doing 


Prices 1926 Pres. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


14534-107% 138 2.9 
14334-106 140 2. 
9414- 78% 90 
3834- 21 25 
63%- 38% 61 
114%- 91% 100 
119%- 90% 105 
14434-1095% 147 . 
467%- 40 45 


8234- 65% 73 
15034-13954 
74-43% 59 
42%- 19 27 
51-41% 51 
25%- 13% 14 
547%- 37% 44 
150%4-122 
26234-18134 
13634- 927% 
10434- 83% 
50%4- 37% 47 
69%4- 54% 65 
97%4- 68 96 
4854- 29%, 38 
111%4- 77% 
179%-1214 73 
38%%4- 3054 32 


147° -112 145 
23%4- 14%  ~—«23 
663%- 45% 52 
363%- 30 34 
5474- 28% 37 
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11534- 87 110 
92%4- 70 82 
4834- 355% 45 
81%4- 64 74 
114%- 8% 10 


303%- 235% 21 
4634- 27% 37 


174%4-150% 167 
15334-129 146 


47%4- 21% 31 
31434-193% 


34%4- 153% 19 


725%- 65% 66 7.6 
40 - 22% eb 
127%4-103% 117 8.6 
56%4- 32% 50 4.0 
17934- 85 94 8.3 
34%4- 1954 » . 

743%- 50 he 
9334- 79 93 48 
22534-113% 208 3.3 
9234- 60% 90 48 
70%4- 45% 50 8.0 
10934- 98%4° 108 6.5 
7854- 68% 75 6.7 
933%4- 62 73 6.7 
40 - 35 38 6.2 
123%4- 495% 68 44 
124%-113% 123 5.7 
52%4- 24% ie 
5034- 38% 50 6.0 
6434- 33% 56 3.8 
13434-112% 132 45 
46%4- 32% 37 5.4 
633%- 44% 55 38 
58%- 49% 57 7.0 
82-42% 53 22 


(g) Year ended 
(p) Year ended Novembes 
(v) Plus 
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RACTICALLY all of the better- 

known indexes of both railroad and 
industrial stock prices have gone 
through into new high ground for all 
time during the past month, which 
means that prices have recovered all 
of the drastic declines suffered in the 
March reaction. 

It is notable, however, that whereas 
it took only six weeks for stocks to pass 
from the February high to the lowest 
prices of 1926, the recovery has been 
much slower, consuming more than 
twice that time. The general infer- 
ence would be that the recovery has had 
a sound basis behind it, as witness the 
prosperous condition of most important 
industries, but further, that the next re- 
action will also be rather sharp and 
drastic, when it comes. 


New Record Highs 


After getting through into new high 
ground prices have displayed consider- 
able irregularity and even some definite 
weakness and it is apparent to anyone 
inclined to study the market that stocks 
are in process of distribution, or the 
final broad stage of a bull market. 

If such theories work out, the investor 
may expect what is commonly called a 
“backing and filling” in the market for 
perhaps several months to come. And 
although such movements are fraught 
with dangers and pitfalls, they never- 
theless offer very definite possibilities 
for short-term speculative profits. 

In this stage of the market practi- 
cally any stock, no matter how strong 
the company and earnings behind it, 
should not be considered from the stand- 
point of investment—speculative buying 
is the only type that is justified in the 
latter stages of a long advance. 


Wait for Reactions 


And, also in this stage of the market, 
it is a far safer and wiser rule not to 
reach for stocks. Profits will be lost at 
times by not grabbing at a stock as soon 
as it goes through into new high ground. 
But, on the other hand, much disap- 
pointment will be avoided by such a 
policy and greater profits will be real- 
ized by buying only on the short, sharp 
reactions. 

Another point which it might be well 
to stress is selection of sound stocks, 
even for speculative purposes, prefer- 
ably those which are paying fair divi- 
dends, earning them with a healthy mar- 
gin, and which have not advanced with- 
out all reason during the long upward 
march of prices. 

In other words, buy stocks, if you 
wish, but buy those you would be con- 
tent to hold for a longer time than or- 
iginally anticipated. This is the period 
in which the greatest number of people 
are “hung up” in stocks. The unfortu- 
nate situation, if it develops, is not near- 
ly so conductive to insomnia, if you are 
“hung up” with a basically strong and 
high-grade security. 


“WALL STREET 


POINTERS 






Loew’s Incorporated appears to be 
one of the best bets in the amusement 
group and might easily duplicate the at- 


tractive record of Famous Players. 
Loew’s is a complete unit in the motion 
picture field and, through its subsidiary, 
Metro-Goldwyn, has made spectacular 
progress in both making and displaying 
pictures. 

Last year was the company’s best thus 
far with about $4.50 earned per share of 
common, which is the only issue of 
stock and follows about $15,000,000 of 
funded debt. Last year’s results com- 
pare with $2.80 per share earned in 1924; 
$2.28 in 1923; $2.14 in 1922; and $1.70 
in 1921. 

For approximately the first nine 
months of the fiscal year, which ends 
August 31, the company showed net of 
nearly $5,300,000 or about $5 per share. 
This would indicate final profits for the 
year at around $6.50 for the stock which 
currently sells at only about 40, where 
it looks attractive for speculative pur- 
chase. There are rumors that the divi- 
dend rate will be increased from $2 ‘to 
$3 per share per annum late this fall. 


Packard Motor 


P ACKARD Motor Car Company is 
not only a strong one but a generous 
one, as indeed it has a right to be, con- 
sidering the splendid record of earnings 
in recent years. The stock has held 
within a market range from 32 to 48 for 
well over a year, and in that period there 
have been two stock dividends of 10 per 
cent. each, beside the regular 6% per 
cent. dividend yield available at around 
current prices. The stock has recently 
sold ex-dividend on the latest stock dis- 
tribution, which places the price once 
more near the bottom of its “technical” 
market range. 

Last year was the best the company 
has ever shown, with net of over $12,000, 
000 or nearly $5 a share for the $10 par 
value common stocks. The fiscal year 
which is just closing ought to eclipse 
that record so far as net is concerned 
and per share earnings ought to be 
about the same, on the larger amount of 
stock now outstanding. 


Moto Meter 


Moto Meter Company has almost a 
monopoly on production of heat indicat- 
ors for automobiles and last year showed 
a net income of about $1,800,000 or 
nearly $9 a share for the 200,000 shares 
of Class A stock, which is preferred as 
to cumulative dividends at the rate of 
$3.60 per share per annum. After 200, 
000 shares of Class B stock receive $1 
per share per annum, the Class A par- 
ticipates to the extent of one-third of 
any further disbursements on the stocks. 

For the first half of 1926 the company 
shows a profit of $1,100,000 or nearly 
$5.10 per share on the Class A issue. 
The dividend is therefore being earned 
with a good margin and at around cur- 
rent prices the stock offers a yield of 
better than 8 per cent. 
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“Tt is written 


in the Bond” 


HAT is written 

in your bonds? 
Have you ever read 
their provisions? 
Would you _ under- 
stand them if you 
did? Or many other 
important considera- 
tions not written in 
the bond but vital to 
the value and safety 
of securities? 


The Moody organ- 
ization for many 
years has been ana- 
lyzing bonds and bal- 
ance sheets, as well as 
other factors affecting 
all classes of securi- 
ties. Write for de- 
tails of our service. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New Yorh 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


Lonpon: Moody’s Investors Service, Ltd. 
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Market Letter 


E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours 


Shubert Theatre 
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obey EKirk 
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Members N. Y. Steck Exchange 
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Forbes Guide stor Investors 


Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Thou. 
Shares’ Book Earns. 
Par Out Value 1925 
* $50 1,210 $96 $6.64 
25 1,430 28 6.35 
No 1.060 31 4.44 
100 80 168 -21.22 
100 1,170 144 15.98 
No 673 58 13.62 
No 408 8 2.34 
No 1,895 47 8.11 
No Laon 48 4.81 
100 718 100 =10.70 
100 496 107 5.40 
10 1,141 25 8.40 
No 2,730 i a og 
25 2.046 41 5.80 
100 206 266 14.17 
No 200 36 4.29 
100 3,832 141 12.67 
100 304 242 16.14 
100 1,571 100 4.72 
100 1,373 1666 18.67 
10 3,793 15 a6 
100 2,480 170 7.24 
25 698 36 6.77 
: 100 * 481 85 9.52 
10 2,615 18 4.84! 
50 1,675 56 9.91 
50 10,000 86 6.23 
100 450 134 §=11.69 
50 928 61 7.10 
No 329 Nil 2.27 
50 303 107 6.85 
100 125 228 0.51 
» No 1,192 66 6.30 
100 1,350 122 11.68" 
No 1,155 8 2.43 
50 1,400 80 =10.25 
100 100 28 ~=16.16 
100 300 216 6.88 
100 453 153 . 14.89 
100 164 170 8.46 
100 87 87 5.85 
100 370 112 4.39 
No 4,200 28 §:23 
No 4,492 48 1.01 
100 100 194 =15.09 
100 3,724 158 8.36 
100 1,200 163 = 16.32 
No 766 37 6.38 
25 20,292 40 4.72 
25 9,516 33 3.46 
No 600 40 12.57 
No 1,875 50 8.55 
25 6,578 42 6.02 
10 64 21 8.96 
No 1,201 22 6.73 
100 660 58 8.10 
25 400 37 5.86 
100 2,223 175 15.40 
No 2,500 70 9.20 
° 100 120 228 38.84 
100 BR wins 6.74 
No 666 53 8.13¢ 
100 810 170 14.92 
100 5,083 281 12.86 
10 1,624 42 6.834 
100 654 143 5.75 
100 600 106 4.27 
100 998 164 = 15.21 
50 788 60 8.78 
50 2,290 70 6.454 
50 800 70~=—: 10.55 
5 5,527 14 4.36 
25 2,600 34 9.46 
100 127 112 Nil 


(a) Partly extra. 
June 30. (h) Year . 7 July 31. 


30. (q) Before charges for depletion, 


2% in com. stk. 


Earns. 1926 
m=months 
Nil, 3 m 
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(c) Year ended Februar nuery 38 
G) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in com. stk. 


Section Two 
See Page 58 for First Section 
Div. Long Term 
Rate Price Range 

Lehigh Valley ........ $3.50 89- 40; °15-’25 
Liggett & Myers “B”.. 4a 92- 50; °19-’25 
pe Se eee 2 45- 10; ’20-’25 
Loose-Wiles .......... re 144- 30; ’20-’25 
Louisville & Nashville. 6 155- 85; °15-’25 
it es 6 242- 25; °21-’25 
Magma Copper ....... 3 46- 15; °19-’25 
Marland Ol ....i<.... 4 61- 12; ’21-°25 
Mid-Continent Pet..... ae 62- 22; ’20-’25 
Missouri Pacific, pfd.... ad 92- 22; °17-’25 
Montana Power ...... 5 115- 42; 715-25 
Montgomery Ward . 84- 12; °19-’25 
Nash Motors ..:..... as 488- 75; ’23-’25 
National Biscuit ...... 4 79- 38; ’23-’25 
National L4ad ........ 8 175- 38; °16-’25 
NM. Y.. Amerebe:....... 2 57- 25; ’22-’25 
New York Central..... Z 138- 62; °15-’25 
NY. Coc. 2 St. L.... Va 183- 67; ’23-’25 
N.Y. 6. & Pact... 89- 10; 715-’25 
Norfolk & Western... 8a 151- 84; ’15-’25 
North American ...... 10r Za- lz; “23-20 
Northern Pacific ...... 5 119- 50; 715-’25 
Owens Bottle ........ 4a 74- 25; 718-25 
Pacific Gas & Elec.... 8 137- 41; 719-25 
Packard Motor ....... 2 49- 5; ’21-’25 
Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”. 6 112- 34; ’20-’25 
Pennsylvania R. R..... 3 60- 32; ‘16-’25 
Pere Marquette ....... 8 86- 10; 717-’25 
Philadelphia Co........ 4 69- 22; 715-25 
Pierce-Arrow ......... - 48- 6; ’23-’25 
> | See eee 6 123- 22; °18-’25 
Pressed Steel Car..... P 114- 39; 716-25 
Public Service, N. J... 5 88- 39; ’23-'25 
Pebiian: GOs oie ccs os. 8 177- 88; 715-’25 
Radio Corp. “A”....... e: 78- _ 6; 719-25 
Oa eee ee 4 115- 52; ’15-’25- 
Remington Typewriter. su 118- 17; ’21-’25 
Republic Iron & Steel.. 4 145- 40; 718-’25 
St. Louis-San Fran.... 7 102-. 9; 717-’25 
St. L.-Southwestern....  .. 69- 11; 715-’25 
Savage Arms. ......... 4 108-. 9; °17-’25 
Seaboard Air Line.... ue 54- 2; ’20-’25 
Sears-Roebuck ........ 2.50 243- 54; °15-’25 
Sinclair Consol, Oil.... at 64- 15; 719-’25 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel .. 6 144- 24; 715-25 
Southern Pacific ...... 6 118- 68; 715-’25 
Southern Railway .... rs 121- 13; ’15-’25 
Standard Gas & Elec... 3v 61- 8; 719-’25 
Standard Oil of N. J... 1 50- 16; °13-’25 
Standard Oil of Cal.... 2 135- 47; ’21-’25 
Stewart-Warner ....... 6 124- 21; ’20-’25 
Studebaker Corp. ..... o 69- 18; ’19-’25 
Texas Company ...... 3 5- 29; ’20-’25 
Texas Gulf-Sulphur .. 10 122- 23; ’21-’25 
Timken Roller Bearing. 4a 59- 28; ’22-’25 
Tobacco Products..... 7 102- 47; ’22-’25 
Underwood Typewriter. 4 65- 36; ’23-’25 
UO POCO .4. sc cces 10 155-101; °15-’25 
United Fruit ......... 4 246- 52; °15-’25 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe.. 10 250- 8; 715-’25 
U. S. Indust. Alcohol.. — 171- 35; °16-’25 
U. S. Realty & Improv. 4 185- 17; °19-’25 
1, Te cco e2 ks 38 ry 145- 23; °15-’25 
Oe eee 7 139- 70; ’16’25 
Ope Se el ae 5 130- 41; °15-’25 
Wabash Ry: ..0....5.. 47- 6; ’20-’25 
Nestern Pacific ....... 45- 12; ’20-’25 
Western Union ....... 8 145- 76; ’16-’25 
Westingh’se Air Brake. 7a 144- 76; °15-’25 
Westingh’se El. & Mfg. 4 84- 32; 715-’25 
White Motors ........ 4 105- 29; °17-’25 
Willys-Overland ...... — 40- 5; °17-’25 
Woolworth, F. W..... 5a 220- 50; ’18-’25 
Worthington Pump.. 117- 20; ’15-’25 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(s) Partly estimated. 


(e) Year ended April 30. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 


- 74 


93%4- 75% 
94 - 71 
41 - 34% 
16634- 

143 -118 


159 -103%4 
447%- 34 
633%- 49%4 
37. - 28 
93%4- 71% 
83%4- 6934 
82 - 56 


66 - 52 
98%4- 74 
17434-138 
4434- 36% 
1395%-117 
18534-130 
46%- 
165%4-139% 
67 - 42 
76%2- 653% 
753%4- 53% 


132%4-118 

45%- 31% 
783%- 56% 
55%- 485% 


4114- 34% 
92%- 72 
18234-145% 


4834- 32 
987%- 79 
127 - 83% 
635%- 44% 


101%- 85 
- 57% 
102%- 73 
51 - 27% 
573%4- 44% 
247%%- 19% 
14134-103 
10934- 96% 
1227%-103% 
69 - 51 
463%- 40% 
62%- 52% 
92%- 69% 
6134- 47 


56 - 48 

173 -119% 
62%4- 44% 
1103%- 95% 


63%4- 51% 
156%4-141% 
116%- 98 
248%4-150 

75%4- 45% 

71%- 48% 

88%- 50% 
15634-117 
105 - 93 


52 - 33% 
39%4- 33% 
14734-134% 
137%4-105% 
79%4- 65% 
90 - 51% 
34 - 18 

222 -135% 
4434- 20% 


(f) Year ended May 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 


Prices 1926 Pres. 
High Low Prices 


130 
70 
61 
28 

168 
28 


Yield 
% 

an 
8 


4, 
4.9 
4.4 
4.6 


7.5 
6.9 
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(g) Year ended 


(p) Year ended November 
(u) Plus 5% in com. stk. 


(v) Plus 
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The electric light and power 
company bonds which we 
recommend aresound because 
the companies show marked 
stability of earnings; they 
enjoy steady growth; their 
rates (fixed by law) are rea- 
sonable; their sales are for 
cash; inventories are small 
and the companies operate in 
their respective communities 
without competition. 

You will profit by reading our free booklet, 


“Public Utility Securities as Investments.” 
Gladly sent upon request. 


Ask for AF-2453 
AC.ALLYN“° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
New York i i 
Boston 











Philadelphia Milwaukee | 
San Francisco Minneapolis 

















A 
Big Boom 
In Rails? 


Twenty years ago, no more 
prosperous than they are 
now, the rails were 20 points 
higher on the average. In 
every year from 1904 to 
1912 they sold above pres- 
ent prices. Are they now 
destined to sell considerably 
higher? 





Definitely Answered 
in Recent Bulletin 
Offered Free 
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| About Important People 


a S. BLOOM has been elected 
president of the Western Electric 
Company to succeed Charles G. Dubois 
who resigned on account of poor health. 
Mr. Bloom was formerly a vice-president 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 

Senator Albert B. Cummins, veteran 
political leader of Iowa, was recently 














stricken with an attack of heart disease: 


and died. Senator Cummins’s death will 
necessitate the election of a United 
States Senator to fill the deceased law- 
maker’s term which ends March 4 next. 

The Reiter-Foster Oil Corporation has 
elected Paul P. Steed president and gen- 
eral manager to succeed William A. 


Reiter who became chairman of the 
board. 


5 ge V. CAMPBELL of New 


York has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Bigelow Hartford Carpet 
Company which office has been vacant 
since the promotion to the presidency 
of John F. Norman in February, 1925. 

Richard E. Forrest, director of the 
United West Indies Corporation, and 
Thomas H. Blodgett, president of the 
American Paper Company, will repre- 
sent the Brady and the White Weld 
interests on the Board of Directors and 
Executive Committee of the Servel Cor- 
poration. 


pea OR Clyde J. Crobaugh, of 
Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the casualty agency 
department of the Aetna Affiliated 
Companies. 


The Perryville Woolen Mills, Inc., is- 
the name of a new firm resulting from 
the sale of the Perryville Mills. This 
new firm includes John G. Seabriskie, 
of New York; John B. Thompson, of 
Webster, Mass., and James Lally, of 
New York. 


Absorption of the Greenpoint Bank 
by the Bank of Manhattan Company 
has been approved by the stockholders 
of both institutions. David E. Freuden- 
berger, president of the Greenpoint 
Bank, becomes a vice-president of the 
Bank of Manhattan and will remain in 
charge of the Greenpoint branch. 


HE following men were recently 

elected as additional directors of the 
newly formed Murray Hill Trust Com- 
pany: Thomas C. Desmond, president 
of T. C. Desmond & Co., Inc.; General 
Brice P. Disque, president of Johnson- 
Cowdin Corporation, Inc.; George G. 
Goldberg, vice-president of Weber and 
Heilbroner; B. F. Haas, president Haas 
Brothers Fabrics Corporation, and Don- 
ald G. C. Sinclair, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 

E. Milton Clasen, after sixteen years 
with the advertising firm of Lord, 
Thomas and Logan, has retired from 
that organization to become general 
manager of a new organization called 
Motograms, Inc., with offices in Los 
Angeles, California. 

Announcement has been made by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company of the appointment 
‘of Ralph B. Boyle of New Rochelle, 
New York, as local auditor in New York 
City. 





(or multiples thereof) 


will purchase participat- 
ing ownership in twenty- 
four seasoned and divi- 
dend-paying railroads, 
public utilities, industrials 
and Standard Oils, includ- 
ing 


New York Central 
Am. Telephone & Telegraph 
United States Steel 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 


Secured by deposit with 
Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Trustee. 


Average yield over six- 
year period about 8% 


Send for Circular F.M.-1 








THROCKMORTON & Co. 


100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 1060 




















Cities Service Company 


Reports to Stockholders 
12. Times a Year 


Some corporations report to their 
stockholders once a year, some report 
quarterly. For 15 years Cities Service 
Company has mailed a concise earn- 
ings statement to its stockholders 
every month. Its latest statement— 
for June—shows the largest net 
earnings — $2,163,000 —for any June 
in the history of the Company. 


Cities Service Common stock (now 
yielding about 9% in cash and stock 
dividends) offers you an opportunity 
to share in these large and steadily 
increasing earnings. 


A A A AS SS me eT Ree ee AEMES se Hue 


Hen herty 


BRANCHES IN RINCIPAL CITIES 


Send me latest Cities Service earnings state- 
ment anda information about Common s 


Name 
Address 
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ITH most of the commonly 
accepted indexes of industrial 
and railroad stock market 


prices still near the highest levels ever 
reached and with the so-called bull mar- 
ket well on toward its third year, there 
is ample justification for a large degree 
of caution in making new commitments 
in stocks at the present time. 

On the other hand, there is ample 
justification for even further advances 
in some of the individual groups and in- 
dividual stocks and, given a continua- 
tion of the favorable money and specu- 
lative conditions which have ruled the 
market in its long advance, it is easily 
conceivable that there are still very 
worth-while profits left. But the pur- 
chaser must now use extreme care in 
selecting the prosperous corporations 
whose securities do not yet appear to 
have fully discounted the improved 
profits and prospects currently in force. 


Market Position 


At the: present stage-of the market, 
therefore, purchases in many of the 
soundest stocks can be considered only 
as a material degree of speculation 
since when the general market turns it 
will crumble rapidly, as witness the 
swift declines of last March, and the 
good will go down along with the bad. 

But if the purchaser is able and will- 
ing to assume this measure of specula- 
tion then there appears no reason why 
he should not place himself in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of what further 
advances are in store for the general 
market and the individual groups of 
stocks which are still in a prosperous 
condition. 

Perhaps nowhere in the general list 
of domestic corporations is the total re- 
sult of nation-wide prosperity quite so 
definitely apparent as in the case of our 
railroads. Practically every other busi- 
ness reflects its own high rate of activ- 
ity in increased business for the rail- 





Net Prorits or Crass I RAILROADS 
FIRST SIX MONTHS 


Millions of Dollars 
300 





Eight Good Railway Stocks 


By R. W. Schabacker 


roads and this is the chief reason why 
the group of domestic carriers finds it- 
self today in the most prosperous posi- 
tion it has ever experienced. 

The necessities of the war period 
were directly responsible for a rapid in- 
crease in capacity of our railway sys- 
tems and the following depression was 
directly responsible for their marvelous 
increase in operating efficiency and con- 
sequent reduced costs of operation. 
These two factors have combined with 





practically certain that the final reports 
for the present year will show still an- 
other new high record for the net pro- 
fits in railway records. 

With its customary foresight, the 
stock market has not been ignoring 
such tremendous improvement in rail- 
way finances, and it is not surprising 
that this section of the list has once 
more comeback into its own share of 
market limelight, after many years when 
speculative and public interest seemed 








Road Div. 1925 
Atchison, Top. & S. Fe.. $7 $17.20 
Baltimore & Ohio...... 5 12.15 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 8 21.32 
Missouri Pacific ........ .. 4.90 
ie Qe eee 7 12.70 
mm, 2 ee ee ot Bs. FE 15.80 
Southern Pacific ........ 6 9.60 
Southern Railway ...... 7 16.32 


*See Text on this Road. 








A Group of Strong Railroad Stocks 


Esti- Est. 
Earned mated Current Book Earns on 
1926 Prices Value Yield Price 
$18.80 148 228 5:1 13.6 
15.00 100 132 5.0 15.0 
23.00 148 181 5.6 15.8 
6.80 38 120 sa 18.5 
19.00* 134 144 5.2 14.7 
24.00 176 250 6.0 13.8 
10.50 106 160 Le | 9.8 
17.50 120 173 5.8 14.6 














the record-breaking totals of goods now 
being moved as a result of the almost 
general domestic prosperity, to usher 
in what will unquestionably go down in 
history as one of the most favorable 
periods for profits in railway history. 

The reader is undoubtedly familiar 
with the various aspects of this pros- 
perity and it seems unnecessary to go 
into the details of almost steady gains 
in freight car loadings, gross profits and 
net railway operating income which the 
Class 1 systems have been reporting in 
the past couple years. 

The chart presented herewith shows 
the record of that advance in the first 
half of 1926. And with car loadings 
tending still upward and scheduled to 
hold near their peak levels from now 
until the latter part of October, it is 
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to have deserted the railroad list for the 
more spectacular records in the indus- 
trial groups. 

Railroad stocks, therefore, are not 
cheap, compared with their previous 
levels, After a long, discouraging de- 
cline, the average of railway stock issues 
reached its lowest levels at the depths 
of the business depression in 1921. 
Since then the averages have been ad- 
vancing, gradually but with few gpajor 
reactions, until today the rail stock in- 
dexes stand near the highest points 
they have seen since the closing days of 
1912 and the beginning of 1913. 


Discrimination Needed 


; Even this prosperous group of stocks, 
in view of such circumstances, ought 
not to be considered except with the re- 
alization that probably the greatest por- 
tion of the advance is over. But this 
does not mean that the speculative pos- 
sibilities have been exhausted by any 
means. And if the investor selects his 
commitments with due regard for past 
performance, current earnings and fu- 
ture prospects, he still seems justified 
in considering the purchase of high- 
grade railroad stocks as offering one of 
the best mediums for profit still left in 
the present market. 

It seems like the proverbial painting 
of the lily to say much in favor of 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company. It is unquestionably one of 
the best and strongest of our domestic 
railway systems, operating over 12,000 
miles of directly owned lineage from 
Chicago to the Pacific Coast. Profits 
have been gaining steadily since 1921 
and last year showed the best results 
on record. If book value for the stock 
were computed on actual present values, 
instead of previous surveys, the equities 
for the stock would be considerably 
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over double its current market selling 
prices. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company is not quite so dependable in 
earnings as might be desired since it is 
one of the so-called “coal roads” and 
last year, for instance, was influenced 
materially by the coal strike. Never- 
theless, it is a strong road and, while 
1925 profits did not set a record, they 
came not far from it and 1926 may be 
expected to finish the job. Net earn- 
ings for the first half year have averaged 
around 25 per cent. better than last year. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


The stock offers a fair yield on its 
current selling prices and the not unus- 
ual 12 per cent on a basis of per share 
earnings, which will be increased to 
around 15 per cent. in the current year. 
In tentative merger plans this road 
forms the nucleus for a consolidation to 
include Reading and Central of New 
Jersey and compete with New York 
Central and Pennsylvania for mid-west- 
ern traffic. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company has come to the forefront in 
speculative circles largely owing to its 
inclusion in, and minority objection to, 
the famous Nickel Plate merger plan. 
The revised plan offers C & O common 
holders a guaranteed return of 5 per 
cent. on their stock, together with a half 
share each of new Nickel Plate common 
which will pay $6 a share initially. 

On such a basis the stock is perhaps 
high enough, but such terms, while un- 
official, do not yet appear to satisfy the 
C & O common stockholders and mean- 
while the road is going ahead by leaps 
and bounds in respect to profits. 

Last year final net increased 65 per 
cent. over the previous year and 1926 
ought to show a further large gain to a 
new high record for all time. Book 
value is, of course, not so high as Atch- 
ison, but selling price is practically the 
same though C & O is earning $4 to $5 
a share more than Santa Fe. 


“Mop” Still Attractive 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
has been recommended frequently in 
this section before and the writer sees 
no reason to change his bullish opinion 
of this company from a long-pull stand- 
point, despite the material advances of 
its securities since earlier recommenda- 
tions. With the capable management, 
increased traffic and constantly growing 
profits, both the common and preferred 
stocks seem to offer one of the best se- 
lections in the railway list. 

From a deficit of $14,000,000 in 1920 
and another of $1,500,000 in 1922, Mr. 
Williams has led this system out into 
verdant pastures. Last year there was 
a net profit of $7,650,000 and this year 
should show a new high record in earn- 
ings since the road’s reorganization in 
1916. There are about 40 per cent. back 
dividends accumulated on the preferred 
stock but, considered from a moderate- 
ly speculative standpoint, both issues 
seem to offer definite and attractive pos- 
sibilities. 

New York Central Railroad Company 
is another carrier that needs no intro- 
duction to the investor. It is rich in 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Standard 


Gas and Electric 
System Has More Than 


135,000 
Shareholders 


PARTICIPATING ownership of 

public utility companies by their 
customers is a development from 
which far-reaching benefits are being 
derived—both by the utility compan- 
ies and the public dependent on 
their services. It has proved sound 
in every respect. 

Utility companies embraced in the 
Standard Gas and Electric system 
were pioneers in customer ownership, 
having taken a conspicuous part in 
the movement since 1915. Asa re- 
sult of the companies’ activities and 
the friendly response of patrons 
about 66 per cent, or upwards of 
90,000, of the Standard Gas and 
Electric system’s 135,000 shareholders 
are customer-shareholders of the 
operated companies. 

Investment in Standard Gas and 
Electric Company assures the pro- 
tection of wide property distribution 
and specialized long-experienced 
management. 


New Booklet on Request 


Large 4-color map of the United States and 
comprehensive 32-page illustrated booklet, de- 
scribing the yan and territories served, 
sent without obligation. Ask for BJ-361. 


_H.M.Byllesby & Co. 


Investment Securities 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
111 Broadway 231 S. LaSalle St. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDEN 4 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KAN SAS arr 


Investments Backed by Successful Engineering - Management 
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| You Can Have 
Safety Plus 
Extra Profits 


Many gilt edge bank stocks disprove the 
idea that large returns are unsafe. 


PRrorit SS2INS Bonos 


“The Proven Twentieth Century Investment”’ 


1. SAFE because the business—a branch 
of banking—is immune from industrial 
depressions. 


. SAFE because Hodson Sponsorship has 
| sopleé 34 years of successful investment 





banking experience. 


3. SAFE because interest is always earned 
by substantial margin. 


— because prior obligation of large 
olding company operating many lon 
established subsidiaries. . 


S. SAFE because the sharp upward trend 
in earnings has never been interrupted. 


6. PROFITABLE because Extra Profit 
Sharing has been paid for years in addi- 
tion to regular 7% Bond Interest. 


Send the couron for details 


send me Circula: B-292 


Clarence Hodson > [b 


eu ESTABLISHED 1893 ——= 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway New York 














Are You Interested 
in Latest 


OIL GAS 
COAL 


Developments? 


If you want to keep 
abreast of latest develop- 
ments affecting oil, gas and 
coal industries— 


Or if you want to keep 
posted on happenings con- 
cerning individual oil, gas 
or coal companies and their 
securities— 


Send for our 


WEEKLY 
OIL ANNALIST 


Free on Request Ask for F 


HERKINS & COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


150 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone: Rector 0260 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


American Agricultural Chemical Corp. 
—Sales of fertilizer have been reduced by 


late spring and unfavorable growing 
weather for crops. Report for fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926, is expected to appear 
shortly and show profits moderately be- 
low previous year. Rumors of consoli- 
dation in fertilizer industry persist and 
conditions would favor some such move. 

American Sumatra Tobacco Corp.— 
Directors of this company, successor to 
American Sumatra Tobacco Co., which 
went into receivership last year, have de- 
clared initial dividend of $3.50 per share 
on the preferred stock, payable Septem- 
ber Ist to holders of record August 23. 


American Woolen Co.—Reduces prices 
for men’s woolen and worsted suitings and 
topcoatings for Spring, 1927, from 7% to 
15 per cent., or 15 to 50 cents a yard, 
under last year. 


Armour & Co. (Illinois)—New price 
schedules announced by the fertilizer de- 
partment are materially below levels pre- 
viously prevailing and under prices the 
trade had hoped to receive next season. 
Lower prices are expected to revive buy- 
ing and meet competition in the industry. 


Bank of the Manhattan Co.—Stock- 
holders of this bank and the Greenpoint 
Bank of Brooklyn have voted for consoli- 
dation. 

Belding-Heminway Co.—Financial po- 
sition officially reported very satisfactory 
with inventories reduced, cash of nearly 
$1,500,000 and current liabilities of only 
$200,000, Management expects to be 
able to cover all dividend requirements 
for the current year, despite unfavorable 
textile situation. ; 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co.—Un- 
official estimates show third quarter sales 
and earnings comparing favorably with 
last year, and every month thus far in 1926 
showing a gain in sales over cor- 
responding period of 1925. 


Case (J. I.) Threshing Machine Co.— 
Alexander Legge, president of Interna- 
tional Harvester Corporation, denied em- 
phatically that his company is contemplat- 
ing acquisition of Case. 


Certain-Teed Products Corp.—Net for 
first half of 1926 runs well ahead of last 
year. All divisions of the business re- 
ported gains and total shipments increased 
almost 10 per cent. over 1925. 

Continental Motors Corp.—Factory 
schedules call for increased production in 
third quarter over last year. Increase in 
1926 output thus far is about 2% per cent. 
per month above same periods of 1925. 
Profits for third quarter of this year un- 
officially estimated about 15 per cent. 
greater than third quarter of last year. 

Cudahy Packing Co—First 8 months 
of the fiscal year, to end October 31, are 
reported to show sales increased over last 
year, the best previous period since the 
war, and profits also at a higher level. 
Unofficially estimated that the company will 
earn its $7 dividend more than twice over 
in the current fiscal year. 
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Davison Chemical Co.—Unofficial re- 
ports state that the company’s first half 
year shows net sales of over $7,500,000, 
resulting in a net profit of over $800,000, 
before depreciation. 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co.—New 
York State Supreme Court has dismissed 
a suit brought by minority stockholders 
against the George J. Gould estate, et al, 
for an accounting of $200,000,000, with 
charges that the road became insolvent 
through their acts. 

duPont (E. I.) deNemours & Co.— 
Reported from Wilmington that between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 cans of “Brush 
Duco” paint have been distributed in the 
first three months since its introduction for 
home use, in a new form, last April. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Announces be- 
ginning of production on a new six- 
cylinder, one-ton truck, to be added to the 
Star line and known as the “Compound 
Fleetruck.” 

Eastman Kodak Co.—Reported at 
work on development of a new film pro- 
cess for making motion pictures in color. 
Process is expected to be given a public 
trial within the next few months, and is 
known as the “kodachrome” process. 


Ford Motor Co.—Reported from De- 
troit to have received order for 100 air- 
planes with market value of nearly $4,000,- 
000. Production will get under way in 
large volume immediately upon comple- 
tion of new plant this month. Henry 
Ford quoted as knowing nothing about 
plans for a new six-cylinder car. 

General American Tank Car Corp.— 
President Max Epstein quoted as fol- 
lows: “Investigation which we have 
made points to a tremendous amount of 
business for the industry this fall in 
which this company will share largely.” 

General Asphalt Co.—Earnings for 
first half year show large increase over 
1925. Reported to have working ratio of 
7 to 1, with no bank borrowings. 

General Motors Corp.—Directors have 
declared a special stock dividend of 50 
per cent. to be paid in new common stock 
to holders of the common stock of rec- 
ord August 21.: Also declared the regular 
quarterly dividends on all preferred 
stocks and the $1.75 per share regular 
quarterly dividend on the common 
shares, the latter to apply also to the 
increased amount issued as the stock 
dividend. All dividends are payable 
September 11. The Delco-Light Co., 
a subsidiary, has announced reductions 
of $20 to $90 on all lines of Frigidaire 
refrigeration units. 

General Railway Signal Co.—Company 
is almost constantly reporting new con- 
tracts received for additional switch and 
signal equipment and installation. Latest 
orders include contracts with New York 
Central, Missouri Pacific, and Chicago & 
Western Indiana. 

Illinois Central Railroad—Has_insti- 
tuted within the past month an electric 
train service over its 38 miles of sub- 
urban lines out of Chicago, replacing 
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previous steam service. Schedule calls 
for 230 electric trains per day, to be 
increased to 400 a day early in Septem- 
ber. ' 

International Securities Trust of Amer- 
ica—Declared quarterly dividend of 39 
cents a share on common stock, compared 
with previous payment of $1.05 per share 
prior to the 200 per cent. stock distribu- 
tion. Dividend is payable September 1, 
to holders of record August 15. 

Marland Oil Co.—Crude production in 
Mexico for the first half of 1926 was 431,- 
760 barrels, compared with 26,316 barrels 
in same period of last year. 

Nash Motors Co.—Officially reported 
that by the end of August the company’s 
production of cars would exceed the 96,121 
figure for the whole of last year. 

Pan American Petroleum & Transport 
Co.—Crude production of the company 
in Mexico for first half of 1926 was over 
18,000,000 barrels compared with more 
than 22,000,000 barrels in corresponding 
period of last year. 

Packard Motor Car Co.—New models 
for 1927 Sixes claim one-third more power 
on same bore and stroke by addition of 
new development of the Ricardo head, 
previously used in racing cars. Produc- 
tion for first quarter 1927 is expected to 
go over the average schedule set at 3,500 
cars per month. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.— 
Gasoline production said to be running at 
rate of 650,000,000 gallons per year, with 
crude output holding around 31,000 barrels 
a day. 

Standard Oil Co. of New York— 
Although the company has announced no 
official decision, it is reported in reliable 
circles that the management has practically 
decided to make application for listing the 
company’s stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange. The present market for the 
stock is on the New York Curb Exchange. 

Stutz Motor Car Co. of America, Inc. 
—Reports from Paris state that President 
Moscovics has completed arrangements 
for reciprocal marketing of cars here and 
abroad with the Bugatti motor company of 
France. The latter specializes in a 
straight 8-cylinder sporting type chassis 
sold in France at $2,000. 

Swift & Co.—Louis F. Swift, presi- 
dent, is reported in London making ar- 
rangements looking toward some modifica- 
tion of the recent cut-throat competition 
and ruthless price-wars over the world 
meat trade. The most deplorable condi- 
tions have centered in the South Ameri- 
can field where British and American 
interests have been competing for suprem- 
acy. 

United States Steel Corp.—Upward 
turn in unfilled orders during July is 
taken to mean a definite reversal of the 
downward trend in progress since late 
last year and operations are unseason- 
ably high at 85 to 88 per cent. of 
capacity. Carnegie Steel Company, a 
subsidiary, has recently blown in 5 addi- 
tional open hearth furnaces, making a 
total of 15 now in operation at capacity 
rate. 

Universal Pipe & Radiator Co.—Earn- 
ings for the first half of 1926 are unoffi- 
cially estimated at about $585,000, or 
nearly double earnings for the whole of 
last year, and sufficient to cover the full 
year’s dividends on the 7 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock. 


THE TIN CAN is no 
small factor in modern 
habits of living. It 
spreads production 
over the entire year, ad- 
justing seasonal supply 
to constant demand and 
linking urban commu- 
nities to sources of sup- 
ply. The industry which 
has been built on the 
necessity of preserving 
food is imbedded into 
the nation’s economic 
structure as scarcely 
any other activity is. 
Hoopeston, IIl., served 
by the Central Illinois 
Public Service Com- 
pany—a Middle West 
subsidiary — represents 
a comprehensive devel- 
opment of the canning 
industry in the heart of 
the corn belt. For miles 


TIN CAN 


‘MIDDLE WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment 
banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 












Bins pric” — 
around, acres of corn 
land; in the town itself, 
factories making tin 
cans, factories making 
machinery to make tin 
cans, factories packing 
food in tin cans, sealing 
and labeling them and 
speeding them on to the 
kitchen shelf. Thirty- 
two million cans of corn 
every year and millions 
more of other foods. At 


each step of the process, 
electric power. 


Such essential indus- 
tries are at the base of 
the geographical and 
occupational diversity 
represented in the terri- 
tories of Middle West 
Utilities Company sub- 
sidiaries, which serve 
1687 communities in 
nineteen states. 
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CHICAGO 


has more wired homes and 
uses more electricity per 
capita than any large city in 
the world. And one Elec- 
tric Light and Power Com- 
pany gets all this business. 


This company has paid 147 

consecutive dividends to 

its stockholders. Write for 
the new Year Book. 








DO YOU KNOW 
YOUR SON 
VERY WELL? 


Does he come to you with all his prob- 
lems, his ambitions and day dreams? 


Can you meet him on his own ground 
and tell him what you would do if 
you were his age, or do you tell him 
what to do as if he were your age? 


Most fathers forget their boyhood and 
can no longer think in the same terms 
boys do. They believe a boy should 
think as they do. 


It can’t be done. You must know what 
is going on in the boy’s mind. 

If you wish to know your boy, we can 
help you. If you wish to make a 
ene of him, we can show you 

ow. 


Write today to 


FATHER AND SON 
LEAGUE 


468 Fourth Ave. New York 























Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


a if you read The 
Bache Review, will eep you informed 


on oe main = aa rtant to your 
— > sich valtect the com- 
mercial financial situation. 

Sent for three months, without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 
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MUCH light is shed upon questions 
connected with public utilities by 
Henry L. Doherty, president of Cities 
Service Company, in an address delivered 
before the international “Institute of 
Politics” at its annual convention at 
Williamstown, Mass. 

Mr. Doherty’s opinions and the facts 
he mentions take sharp distance from 
current ideas, it is noticed, but are in 
reality optimistic, as they emphasize the 
wealth of resources now largely wasted 
which could be utilized very much better 
if better reasoning prevailed. The contrast 
of these views with those ordinarily ex- 
pressed in business circles lends them 
an exceptional value, and for this rea- 
son some of the passages in this address 
—which the institute requested Mr. 
Doherty to deliver—are quoted in the 
following: 


Bogus Science 


“The tendency of the day is to get 
away from the thought that improve- 
ment is apt to come only from long 
work, conscientiously done and intelli- 
gently planned. We are flippantly told 
that research work aimed to secure 
minor improvements is not worth while, 
and the man who is most readily ac- 
cepted by the public as a scientist is 
the one with a mind best adapted to the 
occupation of a theatrical ‘press agent’ 
who tells us that someone is about to 
‘unlock the atom’ and wunloose energy 
without limit. 

“It is apparent to every man prop- 
erly trained along scientific lines that 
regardless of what may or may not 
yet be discovered, those who mouth 
the saying that we are ‘about to un- 
lock the atom’ have no idea of what 
they are talking about, but the ques- 
tion is, did the originator of this, or 
other similar sayings, have even a defi- 
nite dream in his mind, and if he did 
we would all like to know about it. 


Hindering Laws 


“While radical advance steps have 
been taken in many other mining and 
industrial activities there has been little 
improvement made in the methods of 
producing oil because our laws make 
it impossible to apply scientific methods 
to oil production, and, in fact, not even 
the knowledge that would be possessed 
by an unskilled child can be used. 


Antiquated Gas Compulsory 


“The standards still in use which fix 
the character of our artificial gas, re- 
quire us to supply a gas containing 
illuminating constituents. The amount 
of gas now used for illumination is of 
microscopical proportions and where it 
is so used the illumination should be 
secured by the use of incandescent gas 
lamps. Every year large quantities of 
petroleum oil and the bituminous consti- 
tuent of coal are used to supply the en- 
richment to artificial gas. An unenriched 


gas would be just as valuable as an en- 
riched gas. 

“There has not been as yet any evi- 
dence offered by any one that there are 
any sources of energy available to mankind 
other than those which have been known to 
the scientific world for many decades. Pre- 
dictions of discoveries about to be made 
have never been uttered from any source 
worthy of confidence and if any reasons 
have been given in justification of these 
predictions they have not been worthy of a 
moment’s consideration. As yet these pre- 
dictions have no more claim for credence 
than if they had all originated with a 
writer of fiction or a man sick and deliri- 
ous with fever. 


Oil from Coal or Shale 


“Those who represent we have enough 
petroleum to supply all our needs for even 
the next few years, and so long as we en- 
deavor to work under our present system, 
are basing their representations on mere as- 
sertion and not on facts. Many of those 
who claim we have an abundance of pe- 
troleum do so only to prevent our Gov- 
ernment from taking action to enforce 
conservation and to prevent waste. They 
claim if our supply of petroleum fails us 
we can substitute oil produced from coal 
or from shale. It is true that some oil 
can be produced from both coal and shale, 
but those who talk the most glibly about 
it instill no confidence in any thoughtful 
person that they appreciate the magnitude 
of the problem they are talking about or 
the practicability of what they recom- 
mend. From the standpoint of national de- 
fence there is no substitute for petroleum. 


The Energy in Petroleum 


“I have been told at least a hundred 
times in the last four years that there is 
no reason to worry about the future of our 
oil supply, or science will surely find a 
substitute for petroleum. I am sorry to 
say that some of these men who have said 
this have been classed by the world as 
scientists but most of the men who have 
told me this are without any scientific 
knowledge of any sort and none of them 
have as yet been able to offer any evidence 
that they have the slightest knowledge 
which would justify such a statement. The 
average man has seen wood fiber trans- 
formed into what to him is silk and he sees 
no reason why some other material can- 
not be transformed into petroleum. Per- 
haps it might be possible to make some 
material other than petroleum into a sub- 
stance that would look and feel like oil, 
but if the law of conservation of energy 
holds true, and we see no reason why it 
would not do so, then how can we expect 
to take a material which contains no energy 
and transform it into a material having 
an energy of approximately one million 
B.T.U.’s per cubic foot? A gallon of pe- 
troleum contains energy that is equal to 
upwards of twenty pounds of TNT and 
many people talk as though they could 
create this energy out of nothing.” 
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Bankers... 


Come to Los Angeles 
in October 


OME to the American 

i Bankers Association 

convention in Los 
Angeles . . . October 4-7. 


Summer still lingers in the 
Southern California days of 
early fall. It’s ideal weather for 
golf, for yachting, for sight- 
seeing. There are a thousand 
and one delightful things to do 
in Southern California in Octo- 
ber’s orange blossom time... . 


Plan an ideal vacation then. 
Come to the convention. Re- 
new old acquaintances. Make 
new friends. And play in the 
Land of Out-of-Doors. 


Make one of these banks 
your headquarters while you 
are in Los Angeles. 


AGGREGATE RESOURCES 
$310,466,654.87 
(as of June 30, 1926) 


e 
7 


The First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PaciFic-SOUTHWEST 1833 BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 


(Identical in ownership) 
Central Offices - - - Los Angeles 

















OUTWITTING 
MIDDLE AGE 


By Dr. Carl Ramus 


[| “old age isa prevent- | 
able disease,” says Dr. 
Ramus. Dr. Ramus 
tells how easily the 
exuberance, vitality 
and appearance of 
youth may be recap- 
tured ,and preserved, 
using the new discov- 
eries of established 
[)_medicine. 

















EVERYWHERE, $2.00 


Publishers of 
-Enduring Books 


353 Fourth Ave. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


N. Y. C. 




















(Continued from page 63) 
subsidary roads which accounts for its 
selling somewhat higher than the gen- 
eral run of this list on a basis of actu- 
ally reported earnings. Comparison with 
Atchison, for instance, shows a smaller 
profit per share and a smaller book val- 
ue for Central though both stocks sell 
at about the same levels. 


As a matter of fact, the company’s 
earnings have always been piling up in 
its subsidiaries’ coffers and Central has 
recently taken steps to include profits of 
these roads in its own combined income. 
Early this summer plans were announ- 
ced for 99-year leases on Michigan Cen- 
tral, Big Four, and other subsidiary 
roads. It is estimated that under uni- 
fied operation, as thus promised, Cen- 
tral would have earned between $18 
and $19 per share last year which 
probably would be increased to better 
than $20 a share in the current year. 


The Nickel Plate 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Company, better known as 
the Nickel Plate, has held the boards 
on the railway stage for over a year 
in its role of prime-mover for one of 
the most important proposed consoli- 
dations in recent times. The original 
merger plan was ruled out by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last 
spring but a new plan is reported sim- 
mering which will again offer the old 
Nickel Plate holders a share for share 
exchange in the new Nickel Plate sys- 
tem. 

Aside from these favorable factors, 
it has precious equities in both C & O 
and Pere Marquette whose increased 
dividends this year will account for most 
of the tremendous gain in per share 
earnings on the old Nickel Plate stock. 
Estimates on final earnings for the com- 
mon in 1926 range all the way from $20 
to $30 per share. 


Southern Pacific 


Southern Pacific Company operates, 
through stock ownership, nearly 13,000 
miles of road in the Western portion of 
the Continent and is another of the 
“old faithful” among railroad securities. 
The earning power of the system is so 
stable that the stock is perhaps the 
closest to an investment issue in the 
list here treated. In line with its con- 
servative position, the stock is not a 
rapid mover and its extreme range in 
the past 15 years has been from a low 
of 67 to a high around 118. 


Average earnings on the common 
stock for the past decade have been bet- 
ter than $10 a share on the capital issue 
and, considering the almost perfect 
safety of the dividend, the stock’s yield 
of not much under 6 per cent. may be 
considered quite attractive. 

Southern Railway Company is by far 
the largest of the Southern roads and, 
indeed its operations over nearly 10,000 
miles give it a high rank in the Class I 
systems of the country. Reflecting the 
high rate of activity in the South last 
year, net profits advanced rapidly into 
new high figures for all time. Despite 
the quieting down in Florida, the road 
continues to show profits moderately 
ahead of last year and prospects appear 
good for continuance of a _ healthy 
growth. 
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International 


Securities Trust 
OF AMERICA 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


First among American 
9 Investment Trusts 


Resources over $18,000,000 


Would you like to 
Own 500 wisely Chosen 
Securities and have 
them Watched for you? 


When you purchase Share 
_ Units of International Securi- 
ties Trust of America, you se- 
cure a pro rata share of more 
than 500 different, carefully se- 
lected securities, representing: 


80 Branches of Industrial 
Activity, including Public 
Utilities and Railways 

50 Banks and Financial In- 
stitutions 

27 Countries of Origin, be- 
sides the United States 

50 Government and Munici- 
pal Obligors 














Send for Booklet 5-F-23 


American Founders Trust 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
FISCAL AGENT 


First National Bldg. 50 Pine Street 
Boston New York 



































or 20 Years 
without loss 


Hard-earned dollars should have 


the protection of guaranteed bonds 


backed by every dollar of the issuing house. 
Shrewd investors select from among guaranteed bonds 
those giving complete peace of mind. They insist upon: 
(1) A long record of high achievement. 
(2) The highest income obtainable with safety ,now 8%. 


(8) The highest ratio of resources to outstanding guar- 
antees, 


(4) They insist that the guaranteeing house itself have 
large resources; 


(5) And an open and above board policy as to furnish. 
ing its financial statement. 


Hard-earned dollars are protected by bonds offered by 
this firm whose present officers in advising the plac- 
ing of many millions of dollars in Miami, have recom- 
mended first mortgages yielding 8% for 
20 years without loss, 

Write for Our NewBook *- My : 


DAVENCaR PERCH 


INCORPORATED 


214 TO 218 NE. SECOND AVEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 8 
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77, | they pay me a 
GOoD INCOME 


as regularly as clockwork” 





"BEFORE you are as old as I 
am, you'll realize that spec- 
ulation doesn’t pay. Wouldn’t 
you be better off if your money 
were invested like mine—in 
Smith Bonds? My principal 
issafe; Il havenomarket worries 
to take my time from business, 
and the bonds pay me a good 
income as regularly as clock- 


work,” 
® %* cI * 


You, too, should look into the advan- 
tages of the First Mortgage Bonds 
sold by The F. H. Smith Company. 
These bonds combine the interest rates 
of 614%, 634 % and 7% with the safe- 
guards that have resulted in our record 
of no loss to any investor in 53 years. 


Smith Bonds give you the strong se- 
curity of modern, income-producing 
city property, and monthly sinking 

nd payments constantly increase 
your margin of safety. You may 
invest in $1,000, $500 and $100denom- 
inations, with a choice of maturities 
from 2 years to 10 years. 


Send for These Booklets 


Let us send you our booklets, “Fifty- 
three Years of Proven Safety” and 
“How to Build an Independent In- 
come.” The first of these booklets 
explains the time-tested safeguards 
that have created world-wide confi- 
dence in Smith Bonds, and have made 
them the choice of thousands of in- 
vestors, in 48 states and in 33 countries 
and territories abroad. 


The other booklet describes our In- 
vestment Savings Plan, by whicl 
regular monthly payments earn the 
full rate of bond interest. The booklet 
also shows the results you can accom- 
plish by systematic investment. 


For copies of these booklets, send your 
name and address on the form below. 








NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Ave., N.Y 


PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFAO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 

















cc -No. 99-Y | 
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By R. D. 


Cyvere tne and criticisms, con- 
structive and otherwise, for the im- 
provement of the investment position 
of first mortgage real estate bonds seem 
to have been quite numerous during the 
last few months. Sifting the wheat 
from the chaff we find very few of the 
suggestions worth while and few, very 
few, of the criticisms of sufficient im- 
portance to consider seriously. 


It is a fact’ worth noting that the 
majority of the criticisms received come 
from individuals dealing in competitive 
types of securities or from those who 
seem to have little if any knowledge of 
the real estate mortgage field. It is also 
worth noting that in all the years the 
writer has been interested in this field 
he has received but two criticisms from 
those who purchased the bonds for in- 
vestment purposes. This in itself would 
seem to indicate that those who have 
been purchasing real estate bonds dur- 
ing the last 44 years have, in the main, 
been satisfied with their commitment. 
But aside from this we have the charac- 
ter of the two criticisms to consider. 


Some Objections 


The first one was to the effect that 
the bonds were not readily marketable. 
Previous to three years ago this objec- 
tion would carry more weight than it 
does at present. At that time the only 
market was afforded by the underwrit- 
ing companies themselves. While this 
still holds true to some extent to-day, 
many stock and bond houses have en- 
deavored to make a wider market for 
them. Their efforts along these lines 
have met with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. In the particular instance under 
consideration it was found that the 
bonds held were those of a small and 
comparatively unknown _ organization 
and no provision had been made to re- 
purchase the bonds in case the buyer 
desired to dispose of them at a later 
date. 


The second criticism was of a more 
serious nature and was to the effect that 
the securities were speculative in charac- 
ter. Our correspondent may possibly 
have been correct in his assumption so 
far as the bonds he held were concerned. 
He was not sure of his ground, how- 
ever, as a friend had told him that first 
mortgage securities were being issued 
on inflated values. 


There was no way of definitely check- 
ing the particular loan in question but 
it seems to the writer that more expres- 
sions of opinion should be taken with 
reservations. All too many of them 
are based on ignorance and inadequate 
facts. It is true that there are poor 
real estate bond issues on the market 
but a careful analysis will enable the 
investor to discover them. 


Possibly one of the most important 
features of the mortgage bond business 
during recent years has been the realiza- 
tion by banks and insurance companies 
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of the value of these securities as in- 
vestments. To further increase the de- 
mand from these sources.and eliminate 
such criticisms as those outlined will 
take time, for it will only come about 
through education and the gaining of 
public confidence. 

Much has been done along these lines 
but a great deal still remains to be done. 
In this connection an effort to create 
a national market for the bonds is now 
under way. The program outlined by 
leading bankers has received approval 
in principle by many of the country’s 
largest houses of issue specializing in 
this class of securities. Now all that is 
necessary to establish the idea on a firm 
basis is the endorsement of the investing 
public. Will the bond houses obtain 
this? It is yet too early to say with 
any degree of certainty. 

It has been estimated that there are 
approximately 5,000 separate issues of 
first mortgage real estate bonds in the 
hands of investors. These bonds have 
an aggregate par value in excess of 
$2,500,000,000. In July alone there were 
more than 100 bond issues underwritten 
with a value in excess of $83,844,500. 
Since the first of the year, 585 issues 
amounting to $503,834,500 have been 
underwritten. These are not small 
totals and a study of them reveals the 
fact that approximately only 3/1000 of 
1 per cent. of the total securities offered 
in United States defaulted either in the 
payment of principal or interest. The 
intrinsic soundness of the bonds is well 
demonstrated by this fact. 


Mortgage Bond Exchange 


As has been mentioned previously the 
distribution of these bonds has been for 
the most part, a private undertaking, 
being confined almost entirely to the 
sale of securities to customers of the 
house of issue. It is believed that the 
listing of the bonds on a recognized 
exchange would make them more desir- 
able as an investment for trust funds, 
savings banks and miscellaneous insti- 
tutions. 

On the other hand, the opinion pre- 
vails in some quarters that the notion 
of a mortgage bond exchange exists in 
the minds of people remote from prac- 
tical affairs, that while it looks like a 
progressive step in organizing a large 
investment field, it would in reality work 
a serious injury on the very securities 
in which it would deal. 

The writer leaves it to the reader to 
draw his own conclusion as to the ad- 
visability of a free mortgage bond mar- 
ket. If the prospective purchaser de- 
sires a security that can be disposed of 
at a moment’s notice then he would un- 
doubtedly favor the idea of a national 
market. On the other hand, if he de- 
sires a non-fluctuating investment, the 
present method of distribution will suit 
him. It must be kept in mind that either 
method does not detract from the 
soundness of the bonds. 
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N the rush for more and better ma- 

chines and equipment some good old 
maxims for cost-cutting are perhaps be- 
ing neglected, such as “there is no sub- 
stitute for early morning hours” and 
“cut down all man-labor except your 
own.” They were never intended to be 
understood and followed quite literally 
but probably should not be absolutely 
forgotten as gentle reminders of the in- 
creasing amount of head work required 
at the top under modern conditions. 
That there is an enormous percentage 
of waste in head work of executive de- 
partments: seems beyond dispute. The 
Government bureaus organized to facili- 
tate industry, commerce, . agriculture, 
mining, science, turn out a stupendous 
amount of material, a quantity so over- 
whelmingly large that the executive who 
attempts to find his way through it to 
business results for himself won’t find 
much time left for more direct efforts. 

The sifting of the information offered 
is likely to cost more than the useful 
portion of the information is worth. 
Statistics furnish a striking example. 
They are turned out at a dizzy rate and 
find their way to the offices of the press 
and those of trade associations where 
they are interpreted and transformed 
into tables or charts, especially charts, 
which are supposed to prove something 
or other that it is deemed interesting or 
desirable to have accepted as true. 
While nobody may be aware that he 
has doctored the facts it is usually 
much doctored facts that reach the busi- 
ness man, and all the time that he 
spends on considering them is most 
likely to be worse than wasted. The 
old-time method of gathering facts for 
statistics only at long intervals, such 
as every five years for affairs that move 
slowly and every year in matters of 
ordinary business, was probably very 
much more conducive to cost-cutting 
than the modern idea of sending out a 
stream of them every month. The 
slower method eliminated accidentals, 
incidentals, and fallacies, and left time 
enough for real experts in statistical 
work to study out whatever useful les- 
sons the figures conveyed. 


Certified Charts Needed 


Old-timers failed, in not getting down 
to ordinary business. They worked for 
statesmen only. But we fail, in accept- 
ing Tom’s and Dick’s monthly compila- 
tions of figures and Old Harry’s daily 
or weekly interpretations of these figures 
as guides for business. 

If cost-cutting were as popular as 
baseball or as naughty as movies there 
might be a remedy in getting a Czar— 
in the image of Judge Landis or. Will 
Hays—to -pass on all statistics and 
charts that are published, with a staff 
of tried and true statisticians to do hard 
work, and then all information of this 
kind which did not have the Czar’s 
specific sanction would be as clearly 
null and void to the busy business man 
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as any publication’s claims for bona fide 
circulation not certified by the A.B.C. 
Probably some way of fumigating 
diseased statistics must at all events be 
devised, as the essence of cost-cutting 
is to get down to essentials and busi- 
ness can better afford to ignore all sta- 
tistics than to spend good time in sift- 
ing the genuine from the spurious. 


Competition for Celotex 

Laurel, Miss., has a new one-million 
dollar establishment in which W. H. 
Mason produces fibre board from the 
waste of saw mills by a process which 
is neither the ordinary mechanical one 
nor the ordinary chemical one employed 
in the production of cellulose. The wood 
is torn apart by superheated steam act- 








ing explosively, and the lignin continues 
to adhere to the fibres. The pulp is 
therefore unlike ordinary wood pulp in 
some respects, and the sheets of fibre 
board rolled from it possess valuable in- 
sulating properties. They may be as 
light as cork or denser than any wood. 
Mason’s new product should no doubt 
be watched closely as a promising mod- 
ern building material. 

Possibly the most portentous develop- 
ment in transportation machines is the 
oil-electric locomotive. The type brought 
out by Ingersoll-Rand in conjunction 
with the American Locomotive and Gen- 
eral Electric companies holds the center 
of the stage. First taken up by a num- 
ber of railroads for yard work and 
switching service, it is now making 
headway in mining and lumbering op- 
erations. A 60-ton machine is going to 
the copper mines at Bingham, Utah, and 
a 100-ton machine to the Red River 
Lumber Company at Westwood, Cali- 
fornia. 

The fuel economy and low operating 
cost of this machine are remarkable and, 
considering that it may be geared to 
the speed of the fastest express trains and 
apparently may be built of any required 
size and power—1,500 horsepower being 
the largest designed so far—the vision 
which sees in it the most plausible means 
for electrifying the railroads seems any- 
thing but fantastic, as compared with 
third-rail or overhead wire systems. 

Smokeless, noiseless, without ashes, 
and without sparks the oil-electric loco- 
motive is also capable, by test, to do as 
much work as two equivalent steam en- 
gines, largely on account of its ready 
availability for service. It does not wait 
for steam. The construction features 
comprise of course an internal-com- 
bustion engine using low grade fuel oil, 
on the Diesel principle, an electric gen- 
erator, and motors geared to the axles 
of the driving wheels. 

The main distinction between the 
principles applied in these locomotives 
and those of gas-electric vehicles in- 
tended to run on the highways is found 
in the much heavier type. of engine that 
can be employed on rails, and in fact 
must be employed to get sufficient trac- 
tion for trailing loads—M. C. K. 








Weeds Out of Your Files 


Take the ordinary manila folders and old style 
file pockets out of your files and replace them 
with new improved FIBERSTOK File Pockets. 
They will el.minate bulging and overcrowding 
in the files by allowing each letter to go all 
the wuy in and giving protection to every edge. 
FIBERSTOK red File Pockets keep the index 
always visible and the diagonal flap feature 
allows you to examine the contents without 
removing, 


Send for a Free Sample for your files. 


National Fiberstok Envelope Co. 
437 Moyer St. Philedeiphia, Pa. 


An Average Profit 
of 85% 


has been made on three “group recom- 
mendations,” arranged for the use of 
$1,000, or multiples thereof—all the 
recommendations of this type made— 
given to clients during the past two 
years. 

RIGHT NOW, another “group recom- 
mendation” of similar character has de- 
veloped and is being presented to our 
clients. A few copies are available for 
FREE distribution. 

Simply ask for F § 1 
American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, 











Mass. 











KANE, BROOKS & C0. 


INVESTMENTS 
7 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
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ASSISTANT FOR Ry | OFFICER 
OR SALES MANAGER 


Quick thinking, reasonably ambitious Executive, 
37, seeks broader field. Experience covers sales 
routine, promotion, direction, correspondence, 
statistics, research. hiring and training. Con- 
siderable advertising and printing knowledge. 
Office Management experience, in addition, as- 
sures dependability, judgment and tact. Present 
employer will commend development unusually 
cordial customer-salesmen-office-factory relation. 





Producer, P. Q. oiine. Philadelphia, Pa. 
I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish 
a new manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


——— in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue , N. Y. 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 


61 Broadway, New York 


Dividends 

The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 
Original Series Preferred Stock— 
8744c per share plus the extra divi- 
dend of 12%4c heretofore declared, or 
$1.00 in all, payable on October 1, 
1926, to stockholders of record Au- 
gust 81, 1926. 


$7 Dividend Series Preferred Stock— 
$1.75 per share, payable October 1, 
1926, to stockholders of record Au- 
gust 31, 1926. 

Provision was also made for stock 
dividends, in lieu of the cash divi- 
dends, at the rate of 8.15/100ths of a 
share of Class A Stock for each share 
of Original Series, and 5.5/100ths 
of a share of Class A Stock for each 
share of $7 Dividend Series Preferred 
Stock held. 

On the basis of $35 per share for 
the Class A Stock this is at the an- 
nual rate of $4.41 per share for the 
Original Series and $7.70 per share 
for the $7 Dividend Series Preferred 
Stock. 


Stockholders may also purchase or 
sell sufficient scrip to make full 
shares at the rate of $1.00 above or 
below, respectively, the sale price of 
Class A Stock. 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 

















Remington Typewriter Company 


First and Second Preferred Dividend No. 81 


New York, August 10, 1926. 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 134% ($1.75) 
per share on the First Preferred stock of 
this Company, payable October 1, 1926, to 
stockholders of record September 15, 1926. 


The Board of Directors also declared a 
quarterly dividend of 2% ($2.00) per share 
on the Second Preferred stock payable 
October 1, 1926, to stockholders of record 
September 15, 1926. 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 











Remington-Noiseless 
Typewriter Corporation 


Preferred Dividend No. 7 
New York, August 10, 1926. 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share on the Preferred Stock payable Octo- 
ber 15, 1926, to stockholders of record 
October 1, 1926. 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 











Independent Oil and Gas Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
July 29, 1926. 
, , DIVIDEND NO. 16 
— is hereby ot that the narerters Fs 
this company, at a special meeting he uly ’ 
1926, declared a cash dividend for the third 
quarter of 1926 of 25c per share, payable October 
18, 1926, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 30, 1926. 
R. M. RIGGINS 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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A Little 
baugh 
>! Now and 








so Then 


“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


—~ 





The Losing Stroke 


A Scotchman and a Hebrew were 
playing a golf match. Each had 100 
strokes after 17 holes had been played. 
On the 18th, the Hebrew had a paralytic 
stroke and the, Scotchman made him 
count it!—$5 prize to J. D. Goodman, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 
Freezing 

Slick: “They certainly must get it 
cold in the Middle West.” 

Slow: “What makes you think so?” 

Slick: “Only, the other day I read that 
they had to close a bank on account 
of frozen assets.” 

Slow: “Yeah?”—Prize of “Forbes 
Epigrams” to F. W. Engel, Plainfield, 
N. J. 

x * * 
What a Plant Manager Does 

When two hard workers got together. 
one asked the other: 

“What you doing now, Bill?” 

“Plant manager for old Skidrox.” 

“Plant manager! What do you have 
to do?” 

“Water the geraniums.”—Exchange. 

* * * 


Off and On 

“You give your clerks two weeks’ 
vacation every year, don’t. you, Mr. 
Tintack?” asked the friend. 

“A month,” grunted the 
hardware dealer. 

“A month?” 

“Yes. The two weeks when I go on 
my vacation and two weeks when they 
go on theirs.”—-Exchange. 

* * * 


Hard Luck 
“What are you crying for, my lad?” 
“Cause father’s invented a new soap 
substitute an’ every time a customer 
comes in I get washed as an advertise- 
ment.”—Dry Goods Economist. 
* *% 


eminent 


No Such Place 


“Where did the car hit this man?” 
asked Lawyer Garner when questioning 
the attending physician at the trial. 

“At the junction of the dorsal and 
cervical vertebrae,” responded the doc- 
tor. 

The foreman of the jury rose in his 
seat and remarked: “I lived in this 
country for upwards of fifty years and 
I know every crossroad, but I never 
heard of any such place; I believe it’s 
a made-up case.”—Florida Highways. 


Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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IN 19 STATES 


“MIDDLE ‘WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 
Notice of Dividend 
on Prior Lien Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of Two Dol- 
lars ($2.00) upon each share 
of the outstanding Prior Lien 
capital stock, payable Sep- 
tember 15, 1926, to all Prior 
Lien stockholders of record 
on the company’s books at 
the close of business at 5:00 
o'clock P. M., August 31, 
1926. 


EUSTACE J. KNIGHT. 














AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
BELL SYSTEM 
148th Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend 
of Two Dollars and Twenty-five 
Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 
on October 15, 1926, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
September 20, 1926. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 








BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 


The ete Bo. gees of oe y= Cirge-quinreene 
per cent. (1% upon the ven Per Cent. 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of -Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation declared by the Board of Directors 
on July 22, 1926, will be payable on October 1, 
1926, to the holders of record thereof’ at the 
close of business on September 1, 1926. 

Checks will be mailed. 


R. E: McMATH, Secretary. 
Dated August 17, 1926. 











INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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